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childhood! Will it last? 
Will you make it lastP 


RE you willing to overlook any pre- 
caution to safeguard these robust 
little bodies? 


One of the greatest sources of the troubles 
that come to children is the neglect of baby 
teeth. Too often they are deemed unim- 
portant. This is a great mistake. For, 
while the baby teeth are still in place, the 
permanent teeth are forming in the jaws. 
And so, decay and premature loss of the 
first teeth may cause serious harm to the 
second teeth. 


Thus, the regularity of the permanent 
teeth, the proper development of the jaw 
bones, and, to a large extent, the entire 
health of a child, are greatly influenced by 
the temporary teeth. 

Decay can begin almost at once after the 
first teeth appear. Principally it attacks 
the grinding surfaces. Often it occurs 


along the V-shaped crevices where the 
edge of the gums meets the teeth—The 
Danger Line. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream is safe— 
and effective 

In the pits and crevices acids form that 
cause decay—and no tooth-brush can 
reach into all of them to brush the acids 
away. A dentifrice must be used which 
can neutralize such harmful acids and 
still not injure the tender surfaces of the 
child’s mouth and gums. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream, made with 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, willaccomplish 
this. It contains no grit, no astringents, no 
strong antisepties, Itis pleasantly Havored. 
Children like to use it. 


It is particularly effective because it 
contains more than ‘fty per cent of Squibb’s 


Milk of Magnesia. Every mother knows 
this safe, effective means of neutralizing 
mouth acidity. Every time Squibb’s Den- 
tal Cream is used it neutralizes the dan- 
gerous acids which cause decay and irritate 
the gums. Tiny particles of the Milk of 
Magnesia lodge in the mouth, giving pro- 
tection afterwards. 


_ Keep your children’s health out of the 
shadow of The Danger Line. Medical 
authorities agree that proper oral hygiene 
practiced early greatly lessens the chances 
of children catching the usual childhood 
diseases. Why, then, accept a dentifrice 
that may be less certain to protect? 
Squibb’s Dental Cream is on sale at all 
druggists—only 40 cents for a large tube. 


Te OO 


In almost any drug store you will find 20, 30, even 
40, diferent kinds of dentifrices. Many people 
buy these dentifrices . . . changing from one to 
another. They seem disappointed. They brush 
their teeth regularly . . . yet they still have decay 


and gum diseases . . . Wuy? 
Because teeth need more than brushing. They 


g 
must be protected at The Danger Line. Try this 
simple test—Tonight, just before going to bed, take 
@ tablespoonful of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia in 
water, swallow a part of it—and use the rest to 
swish about the mouth and as a gargle. You will 
be surprised in the morning to find how clean and 
sweet your mouth feels. The Milk of Magnesia will 
not only have neutralized the acids in your mouth, 
but sweetened your stomach also. The same result 
may be obtained using Squibb’s Dental Cream— 
it contains over 50 per cent Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia. © 1926 


A ROOM,” announced ‘a- eabetaag? the clerk 
\ & hotel, and, according to a story now going 
in Europe, the following dialog, ensued, 


Fi 
6 rounds 


-Cler 8 “Did pag aaeiice Traveler: “I want aroom.” Clerk: 
“Did you telegraph?” Traveler: “I want a room.’? Clerk 
" (patiently): “But did you 


e a reservation?” 
raveler: ‘‘ Reservation! © 
Yo you think I’m the 
Jnited States Senate?” 
3ut while smiling over the a 
recautionary reservations 
vith which Uncle Sam, 
hrough the United States 
Senate, eight months ago, 
signified his willingness 
to become a member of 
the World Court, Europe 
has countered with some 
reservations of her own 
which seem to many com- 
mentators to have indefi- 
nitely postponed our entry 
into that august interna- 
tional tribunal. As these 
observers see the situa- 
tion, just as we are about 
to take our seat, after 
years of solicitous invita- 
tion from the member 
nations and of clashing 
advocacy and opposition 
at home, Europe pulls the 
chair out from under us. 
“Tf any of those who 
strove so hard and so 
earnestly to get the United 
States into the World 
Court thought that their 
task was accomplished 
when the Senate last Janu- 
ary adopted a resolution 
of American adherence by 
a vote of 76 to 17, they were sadly mistaken, 
Haven Register, which goes on to say that the qualified accep- 
tance of our reservations by the Geneva Conference of Court 
signatories makes certain another battle in the Senate, with the 
“We do not have to eat this 
camouflaged dish of crow,’’ remarks Mr. Hearst’s hostile New 
York American, which is convinced that ‘‘American dignity 
forbids further dickering on the Court.” In an editorial entitled 
“Barring Our Entrance,” the Chicago Journal of Commerce 


their homes swept away. 


stinting. 


Florida. 


declares the New 


” 


outcome very much in doubt. 


QUICK AND GENEROUS HELP TO FLORIDA 
me oo NEEDED © ote 


‘N A FEW HOURS one of the ore nenporeane 6 sec- 
_ & tions of Florida was changed from a land of beauty — 
and prosperity to a place of death and ruin. 
sands were killed or severely injured in the sudden 
fury of the hurricane, and scores of. thousands saw 


The disaster is too great for Florida, proud and self- 
reliant as‘she is, to meet alone. 


President Coolidge has called upon all the people of 
the nation to give generous help in this extremity. 
Florida is our sister State, and such an appeal in her 
hour of distress will be answered at once and without 


Because of the greatness and urgency of the need; 
because of the President’s call to all the people, and 
because of our own feeling of sympathy for the people 
of Florida, a sympathy in which we are sure our 
readers whole-heartedly join, we ask every man and 
every woman who reads these lines to give generously 
to the relief of the suffering and homeless people in 
And because we never ask our readers to do 
other than we ¢ladly do ourselves, our own gift of six 
thousand dollars is already on the way. 


Send your contributions to the one great agency 
which you know best represents all the American 
people in such works of mercy and relief—The Amer- 
ican Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


ae: st ea believe that the coun- 
|] ter-reservation can re- 

- ceive Senate approval,” 
remarks the Norfolk 

Virginian-Pilot, a warm 
‘champion of the World 
ts Court. But the Detroit 

Free Press consoles us 
with the assurance that 

“Uncle Sam can stagger 

along,” even without 

membership in the Perma- 
nent Court of Interna- 
tional Relations. The 

Kansas City Star, which 

deplored our decision to 

join the Court, and now 
rejoices in the belief that 

“this country will stay 

out,” goes even further 

and declares that ‘‘ Hurope 
has unwittingly done 

America a great service 

by saving it from its own. 

mistake.” 

The occasion of all this 
comment was the condi- 
tional acceptance of Amer- 
ica’s. reservations by a 
conference of delegates 
from the nations signatory 
to the World Court. This 
took place at Geneva on 
September 23. Our five 
reservations are summa-~ 

in the New York 
World as follows: 

“1., That the United 
States is not involved in any legal relation to the League of 
Nations or obligation under the Treaty of Versailles. 

“2. That the United States shall participate in the election of 
judges. 

“3. That Congress shall appropriate a fair share of the ex- 
penses of the Court. 

“4. That the United States may at any time withdraw its 
adherence to the said protocol, and that the statute for the 
Permanent Court of International Justice‘adjoined to the proto- 
col shall not be amended without the consent of the United States. 

“5. That the Court shall not render any advisory opinion, 


rized 


HE WANTS A GROUND 
FLOOR ROOM WITH A 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 
A ROPE AND A LADDER 


W/ORLD COURT 
HOTEL, 
FIREPROOF 


HE WAS CAUGHT IN ONE FIRE ~- 
—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


except publicly after due notice to all States adhering to the 
Court and to all intérested States, and after public hearing or 
opportunity for hearing given to any State concerned; nor shall 
it, without the consent of the United States, entertain any re- 
quest for an advisory opinion touching any dispute or question 
in which the United States has or claims to have an interest.”’ 


The first three of these reservations were accepted without 
qualification by the Geneva Conference. But reservation four 
was accepted with a counter-reservation giving the signatory 
nations the future right to repudiate by a two-thirds majority 
the section providing that the status of the Court can not be 
amended without the consent of the United States; and regarding 
reservation five, the Geneva protocol says: 


“Should the United States offer objection to an advisory opin- 
ion being given bythe Court at the request of the Council or 
Assembly concerning a dispute in which the United States is not 
a party, or concerning a question other than a dispute between 
States, the Court will attribute to such objection the same force 
and effect as attaches to the vote against asking the opinion given 
by a member of ‘the League in the Assembly or the Council.” 


In a report made by a special committee of the Geneva Con- 
ference, we read further on this crucial point: 


“The conference understands the object of the United States 
is to assure itself a position of equality with States represented 
either on the Council or in the Assembly. This principle should 
be agreed to. But the fifth reservation appears to rest upon the 
presumption that the adoption of a request for an advisory 
opinion by the Council or Assembly requires a unanimous vote. 
No such presumption has thus far been established. It is there- 
fore impossible to say with certainty whether in some 
possibly in all cases, decision by a majority is not sufficient. 

‘In any event the United States should be guaranteed a posi- 
tion of equality in this respect, that is to say, in any case where a 
State represented on the Council or Assembly would possess the 
right of preventing by opposition in either of these bodies the 
adoption of a proposal to request an advisory opinion from the 
Court, the United States shall enjoy an equivalent right.” 


cases, 


This qualified acceptance of our reservations is purely ad- 
visory, and now goes to the various signatory nations for their 
But 

“World Court signatories 


individual acceptance or rejection. at Geneva, according 
to a dispatch to the New York Sun, 
feel that everything possible has been done to accept the Amer- 
ican reservations in a manner satisfactory to the United States.” 

But in this country the prevailing opinion seems to be that, 


whatever its intention, the Geneva Conference has placed a serious 
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United States must change its. reservations. or consent to @ COL 


_against the Court. 


the Soren means, at of all unnecessary attics is a 


struction of them which will emasculate or wholly destroy the m, 

says Senator William E. Borah, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and one of the leaders in the 
‘‘ Anybody who knows the origin of the fi 
reservation knows that it will not be changed,” declared Sena 
George H. Moses of New Hampshire, after a conference 
the President. The attitude of the latter may be gathered f. 
the following item in The United States Daily, of Washington: = 


“The official spokesman for the President declared on Septem= 
ber 21 that the United States will stand on its five reservatio a 
embodied in the Senate resolution of adherence to the protocol — : 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice. This Govern- 
ment will accept no modification, it was stated. ¥ 

‘In the opinion of the President, the spokesman said, thas 
five reservations are plain and clear and speak for themselves. — 
He has neither the authority nor the disposition to vary them. 
Their purpose, it was said, is to protect American interests, 
and there is no way in which they can be changed.” 


The whole case, our editors agree, turns on America’s fifth 
reservation, by which, in the words of the Grand Rapids Herald, 
‘‘we have refused to permit World Court adherence to entangle 
us in any degree with the League of Nations.” To quote this 
Michigan paper further: 


“Does Geneva’s proposed answer satisfy the American re- 
quirement? It does not. It is shrewd to the point of subtlety 
when it assures us that America ‘will have the same rights as 
members of the League Council’ in passing upon a League de-— 
mand for ‘advisory Court opinions.’ But that begs the question. 
The precise purpose of our fifth ‘reservation’ is to preserve rights 
which these other nations have forfeited by joining the League.” 


“The Administration and the Senate knew what they were - 
doing when they framed the fifth reservation, and diplomacy 
can not whittle away that reservation,’ says the Brooklyn 
Times; and in the New York Herald Tribune we read: 


‘‘As a firm supporter of the Court and of American adherence 
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Copyright, 1926, by the Philadelphia Inquirer Company 
TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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ANOTHER “BUMPTIOUS AMERICAN” ABROAD 
—Thiele in the Camden (N. J.) Post. 


to it, The Herald Tribune sincerely regrets the Geneva Confer- 
ence’s failure to distinguish sufiiciently between our attitude 
toward the Court and our attitude toward the League. Looked 
at from any but a narrow League point of view, advisory opinions 
are a trifling and undesirable World Court function. The 
League can easily erect a separate advisory opinion body of its 
own, if it sees fit to do so, thus strengthening the present Court’s 
prestige as a purely judicial body. It is playing small League 
politics to try to bring the United States within the incidence of 
advisory opinions. We want to go to_the Court for judicial 
settlements, not for political opinions. We could not accept 
membership at the Geneva Conference’s price.” 


“Behind its diplomatic palaver, Geneva’s reply to our reserva- 
tions is, in effect, a slap in the face,”’ declares the Baltimore 
American. ‘‘It is not the United States, but the conference at 
Geneva, that imperils American adherence,” says the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. ‘‘Uncle Sam is not to be flimflammed, bam- 
boozled, or browbeaten into the World Court,” insists The Star 
of the same city; and it goes on to say: 


“Uncle Sam is not asking for equality with League members. 
On the contrary, he is stating the conditions under which he will 
enter the World Court. It is up to Europe to accept those condi- 
tions or reject them, an1 it is distinctly not up to Europe to try 
to twist these conditions by interpretation. 

“The United States has exprest its willingness to try the great 
experiment in world jurisprudence, but insists upon so safe- 
guarding itself that if the experiment proves a failure, it can 
withdraw and suffer nothing in the way of lost prestige. The 
Court is not precisely what Americans want, but it is the best 
thing so far agreed upon by the Old World, and apparently the 
only tribunal that can be set up in view of the hatreds and sus- 
picions not yet allayed over there.”’ 


But there is another side to the story, many of our journals 
remind us. ‘‘When this country, not a member of the 
attempted to squeeze itself into the Court, composed entirely of 
League members, it was like fitting a square peg into a round 
hole; and instead of rounding off our peg, we wanted the members 
of the Court to square their hole,” says the Newark News, and 


in the Brooklyn Eagle we read: 


League, 


““Mo quibble further over our adhesion to the Court would be 
most unfortunate. To satisfy the irreconcilables in the Senate 


the President agreed to the reservations tacked on to our appli- 
cation for Shoah p. The reservations are vague, but the 
Court members, recognizing the difficulties of this Government, 
have made every effort consistent with their own dignity and 
rights to meet our conditions. For this country to raise new 
objections would only cause more delay and revive the bitter 
controversy in the Senate. By accepting our reservations, the 
World Court members have acted in good faith. Our own 
attitude now will prove whether we were acting in good faith 
in asking for membership in the Court on equal terms, or whether 
we were actually seeking special advantages.” 


“Tt is difficult to see how the Geneva Contarence could have 
made a better, a fairer, or a more dignified solution of the Senate 
reservations to the World Court protocol,” thinks the Nashville 
Tennessean. To quote this pro-League paper further: 


“The idea that the Senate may have to deal directly with the 
hated League of Nations will no doubt stir the wrath of the 
Borahs and the Reeds and the Moseses, and yet the very foun- 
dation upon which the whole structure of the League is builded 
would have to be destroyed if America should be given privileges 
either in the League or one of its creations, and that is exactly 
the status of the Court, that other members did not enjoy. All 
that the reservation or proviso suggested by the conference does 
is to make it plain that America, in so far as it adheres to the 
protocol of the World Court, assumes the duties and agrees to 
the regulations imposed upon the other members. Of course 
America should ask nothing more. And perhaps in the un- 
fortunate fifth reservation many Senators did not actually 
intend to place this country in a privileged place, but that is the 
unquestioned effect of the reservation. But if America’s consent 
to an advisory opinion is to be required in every matter in which 
it has or ‘claims’ an interest, assuredly the members of the 
eouncil should have a somewhat similar immunity from an 
opinion which they have not sought.” 


Now that our reservations have been accepted with counter- 
reservations, remarks The Nation (New York), ‘the reservations 
to our reservations must go back to the Senate, which, in its 
infinite wisdom, may find that the only way to maintain peace 
in the Senate is to accept the reservations to our reservations 
with further reservations. The merry game goes on.”’ 
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SHOULD BE SOME HESITANCY ABOUT 
IT IN IS HARDLY SURPRIZING, IS IT? 
—Spencer in the Omaha World-Herald. 


THAT THERE 
LETTING THE OUTF 


BRITAIN INFORMED OF HER DOOM 


ERHAPS THE MOST INTERESTING THING about 
Dean Inge’s prophecy of British doom and American 
indifference is that the American press doesn’t believe it. 

In his latest jeremiad, the ‘‘Gloomy Dean” outglooms himself, 
opine these unconvinced Americans. It is in his new book, 
““Bngland,”’ just published in this country by Scribners, that the 
Dean of St. Paul’s pronounces the omens for the British Empire 
to be at present ‘‘very unfavorable,” and reaches this definite 
conclusion: ‘‘It seems for every reason unlikely that our position 
as a world Power will endure 
much longer.”’ He is also pessi- 
mistie about the continuance of 
British-American friendship. In 
fact, as the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
sums up the outgivings of this 
ecclesiastical Cassandra: ‘‘All of 
the world is going wrong, with 
Britain at the very forefront of 
the going; and the United States, 
that despicable republic of ple- 
beian usurers, is playing the tune 
to which is jigged this universal 
danse macabre.”” As the Hart- 
ford Times phrases it, the Dean in 
his “newest contribution to lam- 
entational literature,’’ sees the 
British commonwealth ‘‘slipping- 
slipping toward early cataclysmic 
erash, similar to that the proper- 
ties department of theaters in 
former days used to prepare as 
the concluding climax when Me- 
Closkey threw ’em down.” 

But the prophecies of gloom 
fail to carry conviction. The 
Baltimore Evening Sun suspects 
that the Dean ‘‘is the worst 
diagnostician in the world.” ‘To 
the Camden (N. J.) 
“the whole thing is probably a 
case of a good mind being spoiled 
by a poor stomach; Dean Inge has indigestion.” 


Courier, 


And from the 
Newark News in the same State comes the admonition, ‘‘Cheerio, 
We all have our fits of the blues.” 

But perhaps it is time to notice what the Dean has been saying. 
In press summaries of his book, we find the following passage 


old dear! 


quoted: 


“The event has fully justified the prediction. English naval 
supremacy is at an end, and with it the instrument by which 
we built up and maintained our empire. Naval strength depends 
mainly on national wealth. We are no longer rich enough to 
build ships against all possible rivals, and the Americans by in- 
sisting on our repayment of the vast debt, incurred for the sake of 
France, to which we rashly put our names, have secured that 
we shall remain permanently tributary to themselves and unable 
to challenge them on the water. 

“Our Government had practically to choose between accepting 
Wilson’s ‘point’ about the freedom of the seas, conceived in an 
unfriendly spirit to Britain, and agreeing to a numerical equality 
between the British and American fleets. They wisely accepted 
the latter, since the unlimited resources of the United States 
would make effective competition impossible. Our position as a 
world Power is thus permanently altered for the worse.” 


The Dean’s mournful view of Anglo-American relations is 
exprest in this way: 
“The dream of a federation of the English-speaking nations 


has long been supremely attractive to Englishmen. The identity 
of language, institutions and traditions made such a vision seem 
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” 
reasonable; and many lovers of peace hoped, as a few still hop 
that the nations of English descent and speech might combine 
to put a stop to the mad militarism which threatens civilization 
with total ruin. —- < 

“But events have shown that to rely upon the help of 
United States would be to trust in a broken reed. 

“Tt has now become certain that the American Governmer 
seriously contemplated taking action against us in the earlier 
part of the Great War. Whatever sentiment was allowed to 
enter into their calculations was in favor of France, not of — 
England. And if in the future we are attacked by a European - 
coalition, we may take it as probable that the United States will 
leave us to our fate unless, indeed, we areinvadedbya blackarmy. _ 
It would be difficult to find any — 
well-informed American, however — 
favorable his personal views might — 
be to this country, who would say _ 
that friendship with America — 
could bring us any security.” 


Of the future of the Empire, he 
says in part: 


“Tt has yet to be proved 
whether we can hold together a 
loosely bound confederacy, scat- 
tered over the whole world and 
containing large alien elements 
in its population. The strain of 
the Great War was borne magnifi- 
cently, and the result vindicated 
the wisdom of our policy in giving 
our colonies complete internal 
freedom. There do not seem at 
present to be any forces tending 
directly to disruption, tho the 
Americans, ignorant it would seem 
of Canadian feeling, sometimes 
use arrogant language about 
‘taking over’ that half of North 
America which is under our flag. 
The future of India is more doubt- 
ful, and might be in great peril 
if a rising occurred while a doc- 
trinaire Socialist Government was 
in power.” 


ANOTHER DOSE OF DEAN INGE The Dean has much to say 
—David Wilson in the London Sphere. about the United States and 
about France, and about the 


world in general, but some of his 
gloomiest talk is concerned with internal conditions in. Great 


Britain. He attributes England’s present industrial decline in 
part to the workingman’s disinclination to work, and in part to 
overpopulation. He says, ‘‘there is no disguising the fact that 
the country is in a state of chronie civil war, and that the forces 
of law and order are on the defensive against antisocial organiza- 
tions which have no aim except to wreck the State and destroy 
our existing civilization.’’ He ealls attention to the greater 
tolerance of licentiousness both in literature and in society, the 
rejection of Christian ethies, and the break-up of the monogamous 
family. 

Dean’s views rather seriously, the Rochester 


Taking the 


Democrat and Chronicle reminds us that the Allied nations are 


staggerine under a terrifie financial burden and are face to face 


with a dozen questions, which might develop into actual ex- 


plosions on very short notice. Over here we do not realize what 


all this means to Europeans, and ‘“‘the fact that he sees these 


things more clearly than we do, probably accounts for what is 
ealled the Dean’s gloom and tendency to hang the near future 
with crape.”’ While Englishmen have a way of taking their 


pleasures sadly, the Baltimore Sun admits that ‘it is true that 


Kingland is beset on every hand, and it is true that she may not 
survive in the increasing might which has been hers since the 
Elizabethan period.”’ 


No longer does the Channel give her 


isolation, and she is obliged to share the responsibility for main- 


Ete 


> of peace on the Continent as a means of preserving the 
lability of her own soil. This, in turn, makes it harder to 
p the Empire together, for the Dominions view skeptically 
h commitments as the Locarno Pact, and reserve their rights, 
ich means they entertain the possibility that one day they 
say England’s fight is not their fight."’ And here, continues 
2 Sun, Britain’s external troubles merge with her internal 
troubles: 
“Strip her, quickly or slowly, of cheap acquisition of the raw 
materials of the Dominions, and of easy ingress into the Dominion 
markets for her manufactured products, and her prospects 
would approach the desperate. She has 
huge population that can not live on 
E mestic production and exchange. If . 
the Dominions fail her, she must turn to 
the other industrially backward areas of the 
world. And there she must confront this’ 
nation, with its larger capital and its superior 
industrial organization, and also must con- 
front a recovering Germany, of amazing 
industrial skill and resource, not to mention 
Japan, Italy and the lesser nations. 
*“And at home the industrial organization 
is weaker than that of any competitive 
nation.” 


But even these problems, says the Bal- 
timore paper, will not down England, ‘‘if the 
heart is the English heart of old and the 
brain the brain of old.”” We must not 
forget, observes the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘that 
England has slipt so many times and re- 
eovered stronger than ever before,” or, in 
the words of the Boston Transcript, ‘‘En- 
gland has been ‘ruined’ a great many times 
in the past, but somehow manages to carry 
on.” England, agrees the New York World, 
“has thrived on adversity; it may be quite 
awhile before she becomes an unimportant 
island used chiefly for golf and relic-hunting 
by rich Americans.” 

Doubtle 
Dean Inge’s 


William * Ralph 


ss, suggests the Providence Journal, 
forebodings will make an En- 
glishman shiver, as he reads them, but ‘‘ will 
have the usual effect of impelling him to gird 
himself anew to disprove the eminent clergyman’s prophecies.”’ 
Perhaps, it occurs to the Troy Record, the Dean has something 
like this in mind, desiring ‘‘to arouse the nation for the purpose 
of securing certain reforms.” 


g 


s dismal view of the future relations between the 


king commonwealths, seems thoroughly 


Dean Inge’ 
two great English-spea 
unjustified to the Hartford Times, which declares that, ‘‘Gibral- 
tar is not stronger than American conviction that destruction of 
the solidarity of the English-speaking peoples in favor of the 
ideals for which they hitherto have stood as one is something 


never to happen through British will or ours while there’s a shot 
left for either in the locker of the other.” 
the 
that 
preservation of Britain as a great Power means to the United 


States: 


And a few miles up 
tells the Dean 


aware what the 


Connecticut, the Springfield Republican 


intelligent Americans are thoroughly 


“The entire existence of the United States has been covered 
by that period in which Britain has stood like a sea-wall between 
this country and possible European enemies. So long as the 
British Empire bears that relation to-the United States, there 
will be people here clear-sighted enough to see it. They will not 
be much influenced by the fact that Americans read the language 
of Shakespeare and Tennyson and Kipling, but they will know 


on which side their bread is buttered. Never yet has the down- 
fall of Britain been an American interest and, as Americans, we 
have difficulty in conceiving circumstances making such a 


eatastrophe desirable. Dean Inge, therefore, may credit 
with as cold-blooded, selfish motives as he likes and cheer up.”’ 


us 
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LOWER RENTS 


Tae, THOSE TO WHOM the fine of the montis is some- 
thing of a nightmare will read with hope the news that 
the trend of apartment rents in the last two years has 

been downward,” remarks the New York Sun. And then as if | 

to show that there are ‘two sides to every question, the New York 

Journal of Commerce, commenting on the same report, shows 

that people who have invested in buildings expecting a certain 

income from rentals, may suffer serious loss of income, and in 
some cases may even be brought to bankruptcy. These varied 
observations are brought out by the National 

Industrial Conference Board’s recent publica- 

tion of reports from 171 cities showing that 

rents have been declining for the last two 
years, since their peak in July, 1924. In 

August of this year rents were nearly 6 per 

cent. lower than in July, 1924; more than 

2 per cent. lower than in August, 1925, and 

more than 1 per cent. lower than last Janu- 

ary. The figures, it is explained, refer to 
small houses and apartments, such as those 
occupied by wage-earners and families of 
moderate means. They represent the coun- 
try as a whole, taking into account both large 
and small cities and various sections, but 
being national averages do not necessarily 

‘apply to any one specific locality. 

It would seem that the downward move- 
ment of rents has, however, been slowing 
up in recent months, since the average de- 
clined only a little more than 2 per cent. from 
August, 1925, to August, 1926, while there 
was an average decrease of nearly 4 per 
cent. from July, 1924, to August, 1925. 
Average rents in August this year were 75 
per cent. higher than in July, 1914, while 
rents at their peak in July, 1924, were 86 per 
cent. higher than ten years before. As the 
Conference Board presents a summary of 
further facts contained in its reports: ; 


Dean. of St. 


Inge, 

Paul’s, London, tells in his latest book 

why he thinks the once-mighty Brit- 
ish Empire is tottering to its fall. 


“Out of 171 cities, rents during the twelve 
months ending with August of this year were stable in 79 cities, 
declined in 79 other cities, while increases were noted in 13 loeali- 
ties. In the eastern section of the country, 33 cities out of 61 
covered by the investigation reported no change, 26 reported 
slight decreases and only two cities small increases not exceed- 
ing 10 per cent. In the Middle West 34 out of 88 cities showed 
no change, 44 reported lower rents, and in 10 cities out of the 
88 there were small inereases. In the South rents were stable 
in 12 out of 22 cities reporting; they were lower in 9 cities, and 
only one city reported a slight increase during the year.” 


The only two cities where rents have remained unchanged 
during the last twelve months are said to be Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia. As compared with the summer of 1925 rents were 
lower in Buffalo, Boston, Chicago, 
York, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 


regarding individual cities are presented: 


Angeles, which up to July, 1925, had experienced the 
ereatest net increase in rents over the pre-war period, experienced 
a decline of 50 per cent. between August, 1925, and August, 1926, 
rents there on the average being now only about 85 per cent. 
higher than before the war. Of the larger cities, Minneapolis 
shows the least increase in rents since 1914, rental values there 
being between 21 and 30 per cent. higher than before the war. 
Other large cities showing only moderate increase in rents since 
pre-war are Kansas City, Missouri; Indianapolis and 
Seattle, where the average rental values range between 31 and 
40 per cent. the 1914 level. ”’ 


Cleveland, Los Angeles, New 


St. Louis, and San Francisco. Facts 


Los 


days 


above 


Tennessee, are said 


1914. 


Rents in Nashville, by this authority to be 


practically where they were in July, In several cities rents 


~ tween 131 and 140 ice 1914); Camden, New Jersey (between 
131 and 140 per cent. above 1914); Paterson, New Jersey (be- 
tween 131 and 140 per cent. above 1914); Ann Arbor, aes 
ease 131 and 140 per cent. above 1914), . AY yee 

The Conference Board’s figures indicate a Patation 4 in the 
high cost of living, comments the Washington Post: ‘So far 
there seems ‘to be no tendency to reduce wages,” wherefore, “‘if 
wage levels are maintained, and rents, the chief item of living 
costs, decrease to any considerable extent, fatter pocketbooks 
should be the rule.” < 

While rents are edoabtediy Sates to weaken—to the 


joy of rent-payers—the New York Sun reminds us that averages 


are often deceptive, and especially as concerns rents: 


“The supply of wheat in the country is free to spread itself 
all over the country; it goes to the places where it is demanded 
and in the amounts demanded; and the differences between the 
price of wheat in one part of the country and in another are 
never much greater than the transportation charges between the 
centers. Buta surplus of housing in Minneapolis would not be of 
the slightest use in relieving a shortage of housing in Louisville, 
Kentucky. Not only is it impossible to move the houses them- 
selves, but the people of one town are not likely to move to 
distant towns simply because rents are lower there. The rent 
situation is primarily a local situation.” 


Noting the average 7 per cent. drop of rents in its own city 
between 1925 and 1926, The Sun asks us to be careful in inter- 
preting it. ‘‘A family which has lived in the same apartment for a 
number of years may enjoy a quite moderate rent; if that family, 
however, wants to move, it may find that owners of new apart- 
ments are asking, and often getting, from new tenants rents as 
much as 50 per cent. higher for practically the same accommoda- 
tions.” But, after all, “the trend remains significant; where 
there has been great inflation, it is always possible to have great 
deflation.” 

Now there may be some consequences of the decline in rent 
charges that will not prove altogether pleasant, says the New 
York Journal of Commerce, which points out that: 


“The larger part of the supply of buildings erected since the 
close. of hostilities have been brought into being at enormous 
cost. Labor has been paid unheard-of wages and has proved 
itself about as inefficient as it could well be. Materials have 
been very expensive, and banking and other incidental charges 
have often been onerous. A sharp decline in income on these 
investments would often mean a very small return on capital, 


_ andin not afew cases would, without question, bring bankruptey, 


‘“Now who furnished the money for these buildings, and who 
owns them now? In larger part than ever before a great number 
of small investors have, by buying real-estate bonds, provided the 
money, and are to-day actual, if not technical, owners of the 
properties. Shrinkage in income on the properties would there- 
fore directly be felt by a very considerable number of people 
throughout the community.” 


_have the 


Sie . Pe tite the Coolidge Administration, hi 


ever, is. ‘that, notwithstanding evidences of a greater " 


surplus than was anticipated, it would still be nad visable’ ( 
attempt any reduction in taxes at the coming session of Con ngress 
According to a Washington dispatch to the Chicago Tribune: 


“There is no certainty, Secretary “Mellon points out, as 
expenditures during the fiscal year, and factors might ea: 
develop between now and July 1, 1927, which would great 
reduce the prospective surplus. With Congress adjourning i 
March, several months in advance of the close of the fiscal 
year, it would be unwise, he thinks, to attempt any tinke: 
with the revenue law at this time. Furthermore, he explains, 
until the new revenue law has been in operation for at least] 
a full year it will be difficult to forecast the situation which will 
exist during the fiscal years 1928 and 1929.” . 


‘The President and the Seeretary of the Treasury, we are. 
reminded by the Washington Star, ‘‘hold that it would be unwise 
to cut taxes to the bone now, since a slight change in the business" 
conditions of the country might bring about a reduction in tax: 
receipts, to be followed by an increase in taxes.’ And, points 
out the Providence Journal, ‘‘since the Government can not be 
operated on a hit-or-miss financial basis, let us see what the 
new revenue law is going to yield before we talk seriously about 
reducing taxes.’ These are also, substantially, the views of a 
number of Republican, independent, and Democratic dailies, 
including the New York World, Boston Posi, Chicago Daily 
News, and New York Herald Tribune. ‘‘We can use a good- 
sized Treasury surplus in reducing the public debt,” observes 
The Herald Tribune, and the Boston daily agrees that, ‘“‘ while a 
great wave of prosperity has piled up the present surplus, it can be 
applied toward reducing our war debt of almost $20,000,000,000, 
and this in turn will reduce interest on the debt and taxes when 
prosperity may not be so lavish.” 

“But the Democrats are determined, if possible, to prevent 
Republicans from delaying tax-reduction until the eve of the 
Presidential election in 1928,” says Edwin W. Gableman, 
Washington correspondent of the Cincinnati Enquirer. Besides, 
avers the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, ‘‘taxes are too high; that is 
why we have a surplus.’’ There will be a reduction as soon as 
the members of Congress to be elected in November can fune- 
tion, predicts the Providence News, for, it adds, ‘‘there is no 
earthly chance that the Republicans . . . will then be in con- 
trol.” As to whether the present. Administration is ‘‘ playing 
politics” in deferring a tax cut, the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot says: 


‘ 
j 


“Secretary Mellon perceives no sign of a recession in the tide 
of prosperity that has now spread over @ large part of the country. 
With this prospect in view, and with the Treasury accumulating 
a surplus for the eurrent fiscal year, why not have a reduction 
in taxes now instead of a year hence? ‘The most plausible 
answer to this question is that the Administration prefers to 
tax cut just previous to the Presidential campaign in 
order that the Republican party may reap the political benefits.”’ 
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“EXCUSE MY DUST!” 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 


“HERE ARE TWO POINTS FOR YOU!” 
—Gale in the Los Angeles Times. 


THE WINNING SLOGAN? 
—Satterfield for the Editors’ Feature Service. 
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AT DID: FD 
—Pease in the Newark Evening News. 


ATA 


COOLIDGE PROSPERITY 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


PROSPERITY THE ISSUE, SAYS MR. COOLIDGE. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


BY FRIEND AND FOE 


ee “makes the citizen a slave tothe State to an extent rch not 
recognized in’ the ‘United States or Great Britain.” And then, 
what at makes it worse is that ‘France applies the rule of jus 
sanguinis, which retains as French citizens descendants of French 
“citizens born on foreign soil.”” In carrying out these laws the 
French Government, as the New York Evening Post reports, 


“has undertaken. to seize to the second generation all men of 


French extraction who visit qepnce for aay purpose and force 
them to perform Army service.’ Z 


A dozen new cases of this kind have recently been brought to. 


the attention of the American Government, we read in a New 
York Times dispatch from Paris, and seven firm protests have 
- been filed with the Quai d’Orsay., A number of these cases are 


described in the dispatch. The most remarkable of all is that ti 


of Robert De Bouneville of New Orleans, who was born in the 
United States of an American father, but his grandfather had 
emigrated from France. According to the account, De Boune- 
ville recently decided to visit the native country of his grand- 
father, but upon his arrival at Havre, he was arrested and placed 
in the Eighth Regiment of French Zouaves, on the theory that 
he was a Frenchman and had not done his military service. Be- 
sides these men who are actually being held and have appealed 
to the American Government, there are numerous instances of 
Americans of French origin who have been refused permission 
to visit France unless they submit to military service; also in- 
stances of Americans born in France of American parents, and 
now approaching military age, asking the United States Govern- 
ment to protect them from impressment into the French Army. 
The dispatch concludes with the statement that “the American 
Government is seeking a new treaty to protect thousands of its 
citizens, suffering under the foregoing difficulties, but there is 
little likelihood of the treaty ever being approved by France.” 
Naturalized Americans traveling abroad are warned in advance 
by a State Department publication which says in part: 


“While this Government objects to the punishment of natural- 
ized Americans by fines, forced military service or imprisonment 
for any unperformed military service which accrued after the 
entry of the naturalized citizen into the United States, it can give 
no assurance that any objections which it makes will result in a 
remission or release.”’ 


The principle involved here is important, argues the El Paso 
Times, ‘“‘and the Government should insist that the rights of its 
nationals traveling abroad be respected in their full integrity”: 


“Whatever may be said as to the rights of those who were 
born in Franee, certainly this country can not countenance for 
one moment the contention that native-born Americans shall be 
deprived of their citizenship against their will. 

“Indeed, there is little excuse for attempting to adhere to 
the archaic doctrine of which France seeks to take advantage. 
The time has passed when human beings should be so bound 
against their will to any Government from whose territory they 
have permanently removed. They have acquired new rights 
and corresponding duties in other lands, and proper appreciation 


of nationality—place of birth, parentage, and choice—but the driv 
ing force is Europe’s military necessity. As Mr. Carter informsu 


aionaile.” 4 The basis of Gee ee soniliet ig aad tobe the triple id 


“With France, Greece, Italy, Holland, Poland, Roumar 
Switzerland, and Turkey the United States has no satisfacto 
treaty for protecting American nationals from compulsory mili- | 
tary service. Moreover, Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, Norway a 
Portugal and Sweden—in their treaties with this country—ho 
their former subjects liable for ‘offenses’ committed bef 
naturalization. Failure to serve time with the colors or ‘desaeal 
tion’ during the technical leave granted to soldiers in the 


are offenses under the military codes of the Continent. ~ . 


“The general basis of Continental military law is that every ; 
male citizen of a country is liable to conscription. For such 
purposes citizens include all children of citizens, whether born 
abroad or not, all children born in the conscripting country, 
and all citizens who have emigrated, unless the conscripting 
Government has given its consent to their naturalization. 

‘Ostensibly there is no injustice in this attitude, for, under the 
general comity of nations, a child of American parents born, say, 
in France, may on reaching the age of twenty-one choose either 
French or American citizenship. The French do not permit 
such a person to prejudice his right to French citizenship by 
action prior to reaching the age of maturity. At the same time, 
however, liability to military service begins usually some years 
before the individual is twenty-one. Accordingly, the child 
of American parents who is born in France is liable to service, 
and at the same time the child of French parents who is born in 
America is liable to service before he is legally permitted to state 
whether he desires French or American nationality. This is the 
general basis of the conscription law. 

‘Bulgaria will not permit any Bulgarian citizen to be natural- 
ized as a foreign citizen while Bulgaria is at war. The Greek’ 
Government does not recognize a change of nationality on the 
part of a former Greek which was made after January 15, 1914, 
without the Greek Government’s consent. Italy, while main- 
taining intact its theoretical right to conseript any Italian sub- 
ject between the ages of twenty and forty years, and to punish 
as deserters all who fail to answer any call to the colors, has shown 
itself accommodating in each case as it arises, and has, further- 
more, admitted the principle that service with the American 
Army may be deducted from the time with the Italian colors. 
The Polish Ministry of War holds the power to veto any acquisi- 
tion of foreign nationality by a Pole. 

“Roumania deprives of citizenship any Roumanian who be- 
comes naturalized in another country, but still holds him liable 
to punishment on any of the provisions of the military service 
law. Even Switzerland insists that a Swiss citizen must de- 
nounce Swiss citizenship, and have hisrenunciation accepted by the 
Swiss authorities, before foreign naturalization becomes effective. 

“But naturalization laws are only a phase of the problem, 
which is the iron-clad determination of European military 
authorities to conscript as many as possible into the national 
Armies. So long as European military men consider birth in 
their country or parentage by subjects of their country as an 

‘obligation incurred prior to the acquisition of that right’ to 
American citizenship, so long will the United States labor under 
an insuperable difficulty in protecting from molestation certain 
of its citizens when they travel on the-Continent.’’ 


$8, 000,000 FOR RAILROAD SAFETY 


injury or sudden death than a passenger on a railroad 
| train, writes ‘‘ Engineer” in the current North American 
iew. ‘‘He pays for, and is entitled to expect safe transporta- 
on. His life is absolutely in the keeping of the engineer,” 
ho in turn, we are told, depends upon glimpses of roadside 
ilway signals, sometimes partly hidden by fog, rain, or snow. 
Sometimes in the sleepy hours of the morning 
he engineer’s vigilance relaxes for a moment, or a 
\comotive defect attracts his attention away from 
she signals—and then a bloody chapter is written 
ato railroad history.” Recognizing these facts, 
rites ‘“‘ Engineer,” the human being at the throttle 
oust be backed up by an automatic agency to 
erevent disaster, when for any reason the human 
agency fails. In fact, ‘it would be as reasonable 
o operate elevators without automatic control, or 
‘team boilers without safety-valves.”’ Apparently 
the Pennsylvania Railroad has arrived at the same 
-onelusion regarding the necessity for safeguarding 
ts passengers, for it is now making, at a total cost 


»€ $8,000,000, what is said to be the most exten- 


ive installation of automatic signals and train- 
-ontrol devices ever undertaken by any railroad 


«6 one time. “‘This,’’ remarks the St. Louis Globe- 
Jemocrat, *‘follows closely upon the wreck on the 
*ennsylvania lines just east of Pittsburgh last June, 
n which fifteen lives were lost. Signals on way- 
under the 
will be duplicated in miniature in the 


gine cab, and will operate in connection with a 


side masts and overhead bridges, 
system, 


new 


whistle, so that they will not be overlooked by the 


sngineer.”” A ‘‘stop and forestaller’”? device will 
= ; over. 
vutomatically apply the brakes to a train that 


passes any other than a “‘eclear’’ signal—unless the 


sngineer acknowledges the safety device’s message by moving 


1 small lever. According to a New York Times news item: 

“There are two sets of signals in the cabs, one on the engineer’s 
2nd one on the fireman’s side, each of which will receive a separate 
warning. A train-control system involving these cab signals has 
Xeen completed on the Pennsylvania’s main tracks between 
Harrisburg and Baltimore. This involved equipping about 150 
ocomotives with the electrical and mechanical apparatus of this 
system, which is actuated by electrical circuits in the track. 

‘The program of the Pennsylvania for extension of cab signals 
und train control covers the main line from Harrisburg to 
Altoona, the main line from Camden to Atlantic City, the main 
ine of the Panhandle Division from Pittsburgh to Columbus, and 
she main line of the ( ‘olumbus Division from that city to Indian- 
ypolis. When the program about 1,150 engines will 
ye equipped with cab signals and control devices, and the elec- 
rical apparatus will be applied to 1,530 miles of track.” 


is complete, 


“There will be satisfaction over the Pennsylvania’s 


general 


wnnounced program,” thinks the Pittsburgh Post. To another 
yaper on the Pennsylvania’s main line, the Pittsburgh Sun: 


the remarkable public 
the railroads 


“Tt is this spirit that has brought about 
confidence that prevails in all the 
und their patrons. 

‘‘Oceasionally a series of deplorable accidents befalls a railroad, 
intil it seems that the very rails are bewitched. But the 
n safety of the last decade has been little marvelous 
n 1924 the number of 
niles traveled was one-half of the figure for 

‘‘Of course, the ultimate aim is that the 
yperated day in and day out without injury to a single passenger 
xr employee. Such decisions as now announced by the Penn- 


now relations of 


progress 
short of 
casualties in proportion to 
1914. 


railroads shall be 


passenger 


vivania reveal the earnestness with which the carriers them- 
elves are driving toward the goal.” 


The Pennsylvania’s safety program, thinks the St. Louis 


» ae) ONE IS MORE HELPLESS to protect himself from: 
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Star, ‘‘should be an incentive to other lines, some of which have 
been fighting the Interstate Commerce Commission’s orders to 
install. raltnontnel, devices, to spend more PRONE: for the same 
purpose.” According to The Star: ‘pian nit 

“Some of these roads operate fast limited trains Deen with 
costly plate glass and mahogany. Officials of railroads which 
supply their passengers with frills and neglect their passengers’ 
safety say they are forced to do it by competition. The St. 
Louis Star believes these officials misjudge the public. Suppose, 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


“SOMETHING WENT WRONG WITH THE SIGNALS” 


Says the engineer of the locomotive which smashed the Lehigh train. This wreck, 
which caused eight deaths and many injuries, occurred at Bethlehem, Pa., on Sep- 
tember 27, when a Jersey Central express collided with a Lehigh Valley train at a cross- 
Such disasters stimulate the growing demand for automatic safety devices. 


for example, when that $8,000,000 worth of safety devices is 
installed, this railroad, instead of advertising valets, bathtubs, 
and stock tickers on its fast trains, should substitute something 
like this: ‘There can’t be a collision on our line. A safety device 
will stop the train automatically if the engineer fails to do so. 
‘“Wouldn’t there be a scramble by the public away from the 
roads with nothing but valets and stock tickers? You ean bet 
there would be. And there would be a scramble on the part of this 
road’s competitors to put in the same kind of safety equipment. 
Automatic train control now is confined to scattering divisions 
on a comparatively small number of individual roads. It ought 
to be in use wherever there is heavy traffic. The cost of one dis- 
astrous wreck would go a long way toward paying for it.” 


of the North 
apparently is not satisfied even with the efforts of the Pennsyl- 


The writer American Review article, however, 


vania to provide safety and train-control devices, for he says: 

“Why are the railroads installing automatic train-stop systems 
which permit the engineer entirely to nullify operation of the 
device and run into a collision ip full speed? 

‘Tn 1922, under Section 26 of the Transportation Act of 1920, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission issued orders citing forty- 
nine railroads to show cause why an order should not be entered 
requiring installation of automatic train stops or automatic train- 
control devices upon designated portions of their respective lines. 
The Commission made its order permanent on June 13, 1922 
On January 1, 1924, the Commission issued a second order 
requiring installation of ninety-two additional operating divisions 
and fixt the date of completion for the territory covered by this 
February 1, 1926. This order included an 
additional division on forty-seven of the carriers contained in the 
first order. During this period the personnel of Division I of the 
Commission having charge of automatic train control was 
changed, and, as the result of a sinister influence, the requisites of 
the Commission were altered to permit the railroads to install 
automatic train stops with a forestalling feature, so arranged that 
a locomotive engineer may nullify operation of the device at will.” 


second order as of 


i Nees that “the Se wave is still 
rolling down the Yangtze toward Shang- 
hai.” An international navy is gradually 
assembling at Hankow, 600 miles up the 
**Mississippi of China,’ writes Lewis S. 
Gannett in The Nation, “where the anti- 
foreign feeling is to-day at the boiling- 
point, and the American policy of co- 
‘operating with the alien Powers in China 
means that any trouble between British 
or Japanese and Chinese may readily 
be transformed into trouble for America. 
too.” For the foreign fieet on the great. 
Chinese river includes several gunboats 
flying the Stars and Stripes. Mr. Gannett, 
who recently returned from a survey of 
China, believes that ‘“‘the days of the 
foreign gunboat in the Yangtze River are 
mumbered; for the new China will not 
tolerate such intrusions of Western power 
into the heart of the nation.’’ According 
to this authority on Chinese affairs: 


“The Japanese now have two cruisers, 
two torpedo-boat destroyers, and nine 
gunboats in the Yangtze; the British, in 
addition to their regular flotilla, have de- 
tached twelve war-ships from the Mediter- 
ranean fleet and sent them steaming for 
China. And this international naval con- 
centration will, whatever its official excuse, 
be regarded by the Chinese as in support 
of the British demand for redress for the 
seven British officers and seamen killed at 
Wanhsien, where British guns razed a thousand-Chinese homes 
and mowed down men, women, and children alike! 

“The menace of an intercontinental war, of a gigantie inter- 
race conflict is no longer the plaything of wild dreamers; it is 
being driven closer to reality every time the Western Powers 
unite to force awakening China to her official knees. China is 
no longer the China of Boxer days, or even of the days of the 
Washington Conference. It is a nation of four hundred million 
people, torn by civil wars in the course of which it has been 
learning to fight, and embittered by decades of white arrogance. 

“Some Americans think of our role in China as that of a 
guardian angel, pointing the way to true democracy and assisting 
China to struggle along it despite her wicked enemies. The 
Chinese do not see things that way. They have had a little 
sentimentality about America, but they are beginning to think 
of us as just one of the rest. They want to be free, even to mis- 
govern themselves, and the nationalistic philosophy of the West 
is sweeping like a whirlwind across their continent-nation. No 
government, however strong its military or foreign financial 
support, can stand long against it. 

‘Let America, before she permits herself to be drawn into the 
coming conflict, profit by the warning of Chao Hsin-chu. The 
first step is to withdraw our navy from the Yangtze.” 


Courtesy of West China Union University 
HE STARTED IT ALL 
Say foreign correspondents of General 
Yang-Sen, whose troops fired upon British 
gunboats at Wanhsien, onthe Yangtze, and 
brought on international complications. 


Great Britain and the United States r 
hereafter upon gunboats for the protec 
of their nationals, the better. In the 
view, we can not safeguard Americai 
interests in cities like Hankow by Ge 


On the other hand, the fact that Amer 
iean gunboats have been fired upon by 
Chinese indicates to the New York Tim 
aes the protection of Americans in China is 

‘‘a difficult problem.’ The business ele~ 
ment among these American citizens, we 
are informed, ‘“‘has always been glad of the 
presence of foreign war-ships in Chinese 
waters for purposes of protection, while 
missionary sentiment is divided.” The 
Boston Herald, however, reminds us that 
‘it is not customary to leave American 
citizens in foreign ports and waters un- 
protected by the American flag when war 
springs up around them. To see to their 
safety is our duty and our right.” Con- 
tinues The Herald: 


“On a single river, the Yangtze, the 
state of war dominates 1,200 miles of 
navigable water. In the waterway between 
Shanghai and Wanhsien there are now 
about fifty foreign war-ships, endeavoring 
to guard the interests of the foreigners 
peacefully engaged in commerce. Eight 
or nine of these ships fly our flag. Their 
mission is to teach respect for the rights of 
all, to preserve peace, and to promote 
friendship.”’ 


What might be termed Uncle Sam’s ‘‘ease”’ is thus set forth 
in a Washington dispateh to the Chieago Tribune: 


**American war-ships first entered Chinese waters for the 
purpose of protecting Americans shortly after the Revolutionary 
War. Since that time ships of one sort or other constantly 
have been maintained on the Chinese coastal waters and in the 
interior. 

‘Treaties granting the United States the right to pursue 
Chinese pirates into the interior waters of China and such other 
rights as have aecerued as the result of our long-established 
policy of protecting American life and property in China form 
the basic grounds for the American policy of patrolling the 
Yangtze and other Chinese rivers with American war-ships, 
explains the State Department. As long as the Chinese Govern- 
ment is unable to protect American life from the lawless acts of 
Chinese bandits, the gunboats are necessary. 

‘At present, say Washington officials, the United States 
maintains an Asiatic fleet based at Manila. This includes two 
gunboat patrols of six or seven vessels each, which patrol the 
waters of the interior of China. One is based at Canton and is 
known as the South China patrol; the other is based at Shang- 
hai and is called the Yangtze River patrol.” 


o get a look at the 
ee of Wales.—El Paso 


Critics of the League of 
Nations point out that of 
e than fifty nations in the 
gue only three have pro- 


Channel swimmers.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

% AFTER spending two hours 

S  caping around a depart- 

= store with a woman, we 
not the least surprized 


they can swim channels.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


- Hiex temperatures in Wash- 

‘ington, according to The 

Daily News, have ‘‘resulted 

in a slowing down of govern- 

-ment business toa minimum.” 

This should be as close to 

absolute zero in activity as man, a naturally animate creature, 
ean get.—Chicago Daily News. : 
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““Wuat Germany needs is Prohibition,” says a New York 
surgeon. Don’t let her have ours. It is the only thing that 
we got out of the war.— The Argus. 


Gasoune is selling at fifteen cents a gallon in Utica, where the 
oil companies are engaged in a “‘war.’”’ What we need are more 
wars to the gallon.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Tuat Nebraska judge who sentenced two bootleggers to a 
diet of bread and water might have got really cruel and sen- 
tenced them to drink their own stuff.—Southern Lumberman. 


Ir is said by an American newspaper that it is difficult to 
induce the Filipinos to live within their income. We have the 
same trouble in trying to get the Government to live within ours, 
—Punch. 


Tur way things have been going we shouldn’t be surprized 
to wake up some fairly fine morning and read that the English 
Channel had been swum in eight hours by a grandmother with one 
leg. —Chicago Daily News. 


Tue motor-car has increased the ratio of mortality, created 
appalling traffic problems, contributed to juvenile delinquency, 
showed half of America how to live beyond its income, and re- 
lieved us of the horse-fiy.—Life. 


‘the Chicago Tribune 
THE PRICE OF A BLACK EYE 
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_A new refrigeration plant 
has been installed Hs the 

- White House,which apparent- 
ly has not been able to keep 
cool with its occupant.—Ar- 
kansas Gazette. 3 
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THE PRICE & 

Speakina of France one is 
reminded of the old saying 
that when a man’loans money 
to a friend he is very apt to 
lose not only the money but 
the friend.—The Argus. 


Tue Methodists say that 
if Europe will stop drinking 
she can easily pay her debt 
to the United States. And if 
the United States should stop 
drinking, she can’t. — The 
Argus. 


Wuart blend of races, asks 
a biologist, will promote the 
longevity of man? Wonder - 
if the professor has ever 
considered what blend of 
races it was that promoted the longevity of Abie’s Irish Rose? 
—Arkansas Gazette. 


—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


_A srate of war was annulled by royal decree in Spain, 
aud that seems to illustrate the difference between war and 
a state of war.—Louwisville Times. 


SciENTIFIC chemists who propose to do away with sleep have 
reason to expect a popular reaction toward doing away with 
scientific chemists.— Weston Leader. 


From the dwindling ranks of the Klan, as revealed in the 
annual parade in Washington, the Invisible Empire seems to 
be getting more so.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Curnesp soldiers who fired on an American gunboat claim 
that they thought it was a Chinese vessel. Are they trying to 
say that our war-ships look like junk?—Southern Lumberman. 


Ir’s a good thing for us taxpayers that Pennsylvania and 
Illinois Senators don’t expect their salaries to yield them an 
honest return on the amounts invested in the purchase.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 


Women are strange creatures. The white girls are payin 
as high as fifty dollars to have permanent waves put in their 
hair while their more dusky sisters are willing to pay even more 
to have one removed.—The Argus. 


“MERICA SAVED EUROPE in the war only to starve 
her, and engaged in Europe’s quarrels only to enslave 
her, many Europeans think to-day, who less than ten 

years ago lauded the President and the people of the United 


States as a nation of idealists, but now denounce us as “a 


race of vampires, bloodsuckers and hypocrites.” This contrast 
is too sudden and too violent to be entirely credible, according 


to a contributor to. The Nineteenth Century (London), who- 


points out at the same time that no nation could liye up to the 
inflated standard of virtue attributed to the Americans in 1918, 
while it is quite unlikely that any nation could be so base as 
the Americans are alleged to be in 1926. At the same time it is 
impossible to deny, he avers, that the reputation of the United 
States has fallen heavily in Europe since the Treaty of Versailles. 
This is true not only in speaking of the unthinking mob, we are 
told, but of men who are careful not to form their judgment 
without. some evidence, and whose opinion is therefore gener- 
ally worth attention. We read then: 


‘In the present case the main reason for the fall of American 
reputation in Europe has obviously been the insistence of the 
United States, whether right or wrong, on the repayment of her 
war loans to her allies. But that is certainly not the whole 
truth of the matter. There are other precedent items of the 
account which, if only for the sake of clarity, must be set out 
before the main question is diseust. 

“Tt is convenient, until proof to the contrary is adduced, to 
regard foreign statesmen and peoples as men of like passions 
and limitations as ourselves. They may deceive us—or perhaps 
themselves—with phrases and professions; but in the long run 
States, like individuals, attend to the matter in hand, and the 
most important matter in 
hand, for States as for indi- 
viduals, is the security and ad- 
vantage of the unit concerned. 
No nation, said George Wash- 
ington, can be trusted outside 
its own interests; he might have 
added that the average ethi- 
eal standard of the State is 
necessarily lower than that of 
its individual members, since 
the State is the least common 
denominator of the individuals 
who compose it. 

“In the ease of the United 
States this position seemed to 
be reversed at the moment of 
her entry into the war. Na- 
tional States act upon consid- 
erations of national advantage, 
which can generally be exprest 
in terms of territory, tribute, 
or security. But in 1917 it was 
the dignity rather than the 
actual security of America that 
was affronted by Germany. 
For two years previously the 
balance of national advantage 
had on the whole operated to 
keep America neutral; from the 
end of 1916 onward, however, 
the balance swung slowly, but 
in the end: decisively, the other 
way, and it operated, on the 
whole, to make America a par- 
ticipant. But it must frankly 
be admitted that ina country so 
remote and isolated from Kuro- 
and so imbued 
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pean politics, 


“He can see nothing but the dollar,”’ 


‘AMERICA’S LOST PRESTIGE IN EUROPE 


with the first President’s warning against foreign entanglements, ~ 


the arguments against intervention could have been stated 

almost as persuasively in 1917 as the arguments for intervention. 

No vital American interest was in fact immediately at stake. 
“The political factor was reenforced by a personal accident. — 


It so happened that President Wilson was an idealist; and in the ~ 
considered series of statements in which he defined the purpose - 
of the United States in entering the war the national and material. 


reasons for that action were practically ignored—possibly because 
they were not so conspicuous as to be obvious and overwhelming 
—while the idealist and knight-errant aspects. of the decision 
were emphasized.” 


Passing then to the rejection of the Versailles Treaty by the 
United States Senate, this contributor to The Nineteenth Century, 
Mr. A. Wyatt Tilby, declares that this was a rude shock to 
Europe, which was accustomed to deal with plenipotentiaries and 
discovered, a little late in the day, that President Wilson was 
not a plenipotentiary. Great as the shock was to discover that 
‘“‘one could not trust the United States to fulfil an engagement 
made by her President,’’ Europe soon received another and 
greater shock, namely: ‘‘It was discovered that while American 
political engagements with Europe could be repudiated months 


~afterwards, European financial engagements with America could 


be insisted on years afterwards.’ This observer goes on to say: 
“The contrast has purposely been stated bluntly, and indeed 
somewhat offensively. It is doubtful whether anything is 
gained by deliberate understatement, and to France at least the 
contrast between the American repudiation of the agreement to 
defend her against Germany and the American insistence on the 
repaymant of war loans was in fact offensive, and, to that 
sensitive and suspicious nation, 
little less than a betrayal. It 
is possible that this was one of 
the causes which led to the 
French occupation of the Ruhr; 
to the series of anti-German 
alliances in Eastern Europe, 
which have been so strongly 
condemned in America; to the 
military policy in Afriea, which 
has been as strongly condemned 
in England; and finally to the 
tortuous financial policy whose 
immediate outcome has been 
the collapse of the frane, but 
whose ultimate aim has at least 
appeared to be the repudiation 
of the external debt. This line 
of reasoning may do _ both 
France and America injustice. 
But at least the sequence of 
dates and acts is suggestive. 
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“England had less reason 
to complain, both positively 
and negatively, than France. 
Englishmen are more familiar 
with the intricacies of the 
American Constitution than 


their neighbors, and therefore 
the repudiation of President 
Wilson’s political engagements 
at Washington was a surprize 


rather than a shock. In any 
event, the disappearance of 
the Germe Javy af ; 
SAM'S SPECTACLES German | Navy _ left us 
relatively indifferent to joint 
contracts against nailitary at- 


Le Rire (Paris). tack; from our point of view, 


as from the American, these 
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FAT UNCLE SAM TO POOR EUROPE 


“America has officially decided that it would not be good for the 
poverty-stricken Europeans to be relieved of their debts.”’ 


—The Bulletin (Glasgow). 
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WHY UNCLE SAM TURNS A DEAF EAR 


Uncie Sam: ‘‘Nix on the philanthropy stunt. I’m open-handed: 
but that partner of yours gets my goat—and too much of your cash.” 


—The Bulletin (Glasgow). 


CONTRASTING VIEWS OF UNCLE SAM, AS SEEN FROM GLASGOW 


ings were liabilities rather than assets. British finance, too, was 
a sounder position than that of France—partly owing to the fact 
sat we taxed ourselves more drastically, but partly also because 
6 had no occupied territories during the war—and therefore 
hat seemed to France an act of incredible meanness appeared to 
;merely a disputable matter of policy in a complex situation on 
hich opinions might legitimately differ.”’ 


As far as Britain is concerned, this writer declares, the debt 
mtroversy is practically closed, because Britain has made her 
argain and will stand by it. True, he adds, it may not have 
wereased American prestige in the eyes of the world, which is 
one of Britain’s business, but ‘“‘it has certainly strengthened 
ritish credit everywhere.” On neither side is the debt contro- 
er'sy an elevating one, he claims, because the spectacle of allies 
Ao have sealed their union in the blood of their sons, disput- 
w over the cash value of the common sacrifice, could give un- 


ualified pleasure only to a misanthropist. We read then: 


“But the new popular theory of the United States as a nation 
f Shylocks was even more difficult to swallow than the theory 
thich it had displaced, of the United States as a nation of Don 
uixotes. American charity toward the distrest areas of 
urope during and after the war was great and generous. It is 
rue that charity is often the luxury of the rich, and that some- 
mes it is the solatium of a bad conscience. It was not for 
turope to look a gift-horse in the mouth; but the contrast 
etween the American Government’s mean treatment of the 
felgian debt and the American people’s compassionate treat- 
1ent of the Belgian debtors was somewhat too marked to escape 
omment.” 


About the war, we read next, the Alties had fundamentally the 


ame outlook, but their different situation imposed very different 


ngles of vision. France, we are reminded, demanded security, 


erritory, indemnity and the destruction or at least the reduction 


of the German Army. Britain also demanded security, territory 
overseas, and the destruction of the German Navy. But as her 
financial situation differed from that of France, so ber financial 


attitude was different. Now the position of America, itisasserted, 


differed from that of France and Britain, for she entered the war 
‘reluctantly and late,’’ because her security was less directly 
threatened. Therefore, it is alleged, the United States was able 
to adopt, or at least to profess, a more disinterested attitude. 
America sought no territory, or indemnity, and took none. This 


informant continues: 


‘“‘Wrom these facts rose the legend of American Quixotism. The 
facts were true, but the legend was false. The acquisitive instinct 
is inherent in ambitious States, as in ambitious individuals; 
possession is not merely nine points of the law, but of human 
character. The United States has not been superior to the 
common human desire for land in the past; for a hundred years 
and more her Government has bought land, fought for land, and 
negotiated for land continuously. 

“The expansionist activities of the United States have been 
disguised by the fact that they began long before the Declaration 
of Independence, when the early colonists on the Atlantic sea- 
board began that long trek to the West, which was to end only on 
the shores of the Pacific; and also by the fact that the colonization 
of the country has been internal. The imperialism of the people 
has been concealed, even from themselves, by natural cireum- 
stance: but it has been at least as potent, and as successful, as the 
imperialism of Britain, France, and Germany. 

“The fact, then, that America annexed no territory in 1919 
was probably due to accident rather than superior virtue. She 
annexed no territory because there was no territory in the market 
that she wanted to annex. Had Jamaica instead of the Came- 
roons been a German colony, the United States might not have 
been proof against temptation. It was one thing to refuse a man- 
date for Armenia; the real test would have come had a mandate 
for Mexico been repudiated.” 


THE FIGHT FOR. PEACE IN THE BALKANS 


LL EUROPE WAS CHANGED by the war, except the 
Balkans, where the same old conflict goes on, according 


to some sarcastic Turkish editors, who say that if the 


Balkans are ‘‘a bomb,” as most diplomats have claimed, the fuse 
of it is in Macedonia, The Angora Milliet speaks weariedly of 
having heard for months of nothing but notes exchanged between 
Jugoslavia and Bulgaria. The Jugoslavs claimed that Bulgarian 
bands were pillaging Jugoslav villages and killing the inhabitants, 
we are told, while Bulgaria replied that she was not responsible 
for the activities of the komitadji. This newspaper earnestly 


From the Paris Illustration 


GENERAL KONDYLIS 


The leader of the rising that overthrew the Pangalos régime in Greece 
declares that the common interests of the two peoples require the 
closer cooperation of Greece and Jugoslavia. 


prays that the Balkan States may live in peace and agreement 


among one another, and it adds: 


‘““Pre-war Macedonia is now occupied by the Greeks and the 
Serbs. Greece has thought of solving the problem of populations 
by the method of exchanges. As far as Jugoslavia is concerned, 
she was satisfied with changing the name of that province and by 
ealling all of its inhabitants Jugoslavs.” 


In the Greek press 1t is declared that the affairs of the Balkans 


are again very much in the foreground, first, because of the eom- 


plaint made early August to the Bulgarian Government by 
Jugoslavia and Greece ag@ainst the 
Secondly the 


beeause of the sign- 


representatives of Roumania, 
he armed Bulgarian komitadji bands. 
told, 


ing of the new Greek-Jugoslav treaties, and thirdly because of the 


activities of t 


Balkans are attracting attention, we arc 


Roumanian-Italian alliance. 
Athens K 


return to her original proposal for a Balkan Locarno, whieh would 


In consequence of these events, the 
Kathimerini calls attention to ‘‘the necessity that Greece 
secure Balkan peace on all sides, would automatically settle many 
questions, and would finally restore relations of mutual trust and 
In the 


confidence among all the Balkan countries.” view of this 


The Literary Digest for October 9: 1926 a 


. newspaper, Gueat ahouid exert every effort to bring its 


plan to a realization, and it believes that “such an end 
can not any longer meet with opposition, and is certain to have: 
warm support of those Western Powers that have always foll 
the cause of Greece sympathetically. From the Bulgarian st. 
point the situation aupente to the semi-official Democratic. 
Zgovor, as follows: 


“Bulgaria is fully conscious of her obligations toward _ 
neighbors, and the large majority of the Bulgarian people is f 
alive to the necessity of living in peace with all neighbors. Fr 
this point of view we consider every armed attempt against 
frontiers of our neighbors as likely to do great harm to the ¢ 
of Bulgaria. We condemn the activities of the komitadjis 
every display of terrorist methods, because we know that che 
tactics belong to another age and are likely to defeat thei 
own purpose.” 

Regarding the signing of the four treaties or conventions, regu 
lating the commercial relations between Greece and Jugoslavia 
with especial reference to the use of the port of Saloniki, it i: 
worthy of attention that whereas those documents were signed or 
the 17th of August, the Athens press was prevented from com: 
menting on them, thanks to the vigorous censorship establishec 
by the Pangalos régime, a few days before its overthrow by 
General Kondylis. That Greek public opinion was not enthusi- 
astic over the many concessions accorded to Jugoslavia by the 
Pangalos régime, is evidenced by some remarks made by Foreigtr 
Minister Rouffos of Greece, who negotiated these treaties or 
behalf of the Pangalos Government. As quoted in the Athens 
Proia, Mr. Rouffos said: 


“There can be not the least doubt that the concessions made 
to Jugoslavia are most important, especially as regards the transit 
of her goods through Greek territory. But that was the only way 
whereby any treaty with Jugoslavia could be arranged. Our 
territorial security is complete, and at the same time a brilliant 
future is opened for the development of Saloniki, because through 
Jugoslav territory our own communications with Central Europe 
become much easier and more profitable. Thus our Macedonian 
capital will become the center of the economic interests of the 
entire Balkan peninsula and of a large part of Central Europe.” 


The Jugoslav daily, Politika, of Belgrade, expresses itself rather 
cynically about the treaties, when it observes: 


“As long as the operation of the railroad from Saloniki to 
Ghevgheli—that is to say, from the sea into Jugoslay territory— 
remains in Greek hands, and as long as our representative, who 
will be attached to the administration of the Greek railroads, will 
not have any prerogatives worth speaking of, we can not see where 
is the great Jugoslav diplomatie victory in this connection. In 
the same way the sale to Greece of the shares of the Oriental 
Railway for the sum of twenty million franes, whereas we paid 
for them one hundred million, does not strike us as a brilliant 
deal. The additional fact that our Government has abandoned 
to the mercies of Greece three hundred thousand of our nationals 
in Macedonia, without taking any interest in them, is another 
point which must be regretted.” 


An optimistic opinion of the treaties is exprest by the 
Belgrade Samouwprava, which is an organ of the Jugoslay 


Government: 


“The signing of these treaties means that the two neighboring 
countries intend to live in peace, and to share that peaceful life 
with their neighbors in the peninsula. These agreements have 
been reached in accordance with the spirit of the League of 
Nations, and as they were signed on the dé vy following the recent 
Serbo-Bulgarian friction, they strengthen and reaffirm the old 
Greek-Serbian friendship. Moreover these treaties do not in any 
way conflict with the Balkan pact, which is now being studied, 
and what is more important, they may be used as the basis for 
such a regional understanding. If Bulgaria in the future shows 
her good-will, the conclusion of a Balkan pact is quite possible. 
But to do this, the good-will of Jugoslavia, Greece and Roumania 
must be supplemented by that of all the other Balkan States.”’ 


As noted above, five days after the conclusion of the Greek- 


Jugoslay agreements, the Pangalos régime was overthrown by 


note ¢ ee oles danat io Taian 
s: e Rome Fascist organ, Messaggero, avers that it 
son to believe that besides the known agreements 

aS Fivehoe and Jugoslavia, there is ‘‘a secret. treaty and 

s Bulgarian as well as Albanian interests.” Italy 


al interest in the Balkans, according to this daily, which 


ss that it is ‘‘up to the two Balkan Governments to state 

aly whether they still favor continuing their friendly relations 

th Italy.’’ This newspaper also wonders ‘“‘what part French 
»oliey has had in this most recent piece of Balkan intrigue.’’ The 
tome Tribuna also blames France for the new Greek-Jugoslav 


ty, as does the Giornale D’Jtalia. At the same time it is noted 


> some Greek editors that Italy has got closer to the Balkans 

ough the Italian-Roumanian treaty, which was recently con- 

‘luded, and of which the Bucharest correspondent of the Athens 
Bleftheron Vima writes as follows: 


“The relations between Italy and Roumania had grown cold, 


mm account of the economic policy of Mr. Vintila Bratiano— 
Roumanian Finance Minister and brother of the former all- 
powerful Premier Ionel Bratiano—who insisted on the establish- 
ment of long moratoriums for all commercial debts in Roumania. 
The Mussolini Government feared that in such case many Italian 
zoncerns having claims in Roumania would go bankrupt, and 
asked that Italian firms be paid. This Vintila Bratiano refused 
to do, and thus the coolness between the two Governments grew 
to the point of such hostility that the King and Queen of Rou- 
mania abandoned a projected visit to Italy. 

“The Averescu Government, succeeding that of Bratiano, 
brought about a modus vivendi with Italy, and even secured a two- 
hundred-million lire loan from Italy. The proceeds of this loan 
were used to pay Italian claims, and to buy Italian rolling-stock 
for the Roumanian railways. Mussolini has promised to bring 
about a settlement of the outstanding Russo-Roumanian dispute 
in the matter of Bessarabia. Mussolini also wishes to free Rou- 
mania from the clutches of Germany’s economic policy, and to 
secure a foothold in the Balkans. In return for these services 
Mussolini in all probability will secure some rights on the 
Roumanian oil-wells, and will also try to obtain a field for the 
industrial and economic expansion of Italy in that country.” 


Reports from Bucharest to the Vienna correspondent of the 
New York Times relate that the publication of a summary of 
the text of the Italian-Roumanian Treaty caused sharp and wide- 
spread criticism of the Government, and we read further that: 


“The powerful Bratiano interests are leading in condemning 
the treaty as weakening instead of strengthening the Roumanian 
position, especially in regard to the Bessarabian frontier, because 
it does not recognize the Bessarabian annexation, does not 
guarantee the Roumanian frontiers, and does not promise Rou- 
mania more than diplomatic and political assistance in case of 
difficulty. 

““The press openly accuses Premier Averescu of servility to 
Mussolini, serving only the interest of Italy at the expense of 
Roumania. Former Premier Bratiano is said to have protested 
against the signature of the treaty during a special audience 
with the King. Bratiano is generally considered the real boss 
of Roumania, and capable of breaking Averescu any time he 
desires.” 


THE BATTLING BALKANS 


““When will they ever let 
us work in peace?” 


—L’Ere Nouvelle (Paris). 


Tur LEAGUE GUARDIANS OF THE PEACE: 


“The increase in the numbers of the Council permits of three 
members representing Latin America. It may be that the 
greater European Powers which dominate the League wish to 
offset the absence of the United States by bringing in all the 
other Powers of the New World. One wonders what would 
happen if the United States came into conflict with one of the 
American members of the League and the latter appealed to the 
League of Nations and to the pledge of mutual defense. Would 
the League really face, on behalf of a small State of Latin 
America, so mighty a Power? Would it use the machinery it 
theoretically can set in motion? Or would it do nothing? The 
links of that union of nations have never been tried by a test of 
the strength of the pledge for mutual defense, that is, its idealism 
has never been put to the test by a great issue. 

“The League might be weak in that sense, yet very powerful 
indeed in another sense if the greater Powers had agreements 
to drape less idealistic policies and ambitions by its egis. Tho 
one may be dubious about the League, we still think it should 
be upheld, because it is the simulacrum of that world League 
which must come, and just as a tyrannical State is better than 
anarchy and no State at all, so the existing League, with all 
its defects, is better than no League. It accustoms statesmen 
to eonsider national ee eta as world problems, and just as a 
tyrannical State may be reformed, so the League may, if upheld, 
be gradually molded into a true instrument for interna tional 
justice and peace.’ 
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MOSCOW FORMING A MOSLEM LEAGUE 
NFLAMMATORY PROPAGANDA was carried on with 
audacious boldness in the early years of the Soviet régime, 
4 but now, it is said, the ‘Red diplomats” resort to more 
subtle and secret methods. Russian anti-Bolshevik editors 
charge that the Soviet Government has been working on a series 
of treaties with eastern and especially Near East countries, 
aiming to detach them from the League of Nations and involve 
them in the political orbit of Moscow. The first of these treaties, 
it seems, was concluded betwen, Soviet Russia and Turkey in 
December last. According to this document, it is alleged, these 
two countries are to be mutually neutral in case either should be 
attacked by a third Power, and, so it is said, Turkey is virtually 
deprived of the possibility of becoming an active member of the 
League of Nations. A second and similar treaty, it is related, 
was concluded in August last between Russia and Afghanistan, 
and it is reported also that Soviet Russia is now negotiating an 
agreement with Persia. According to anti-Bolshevik editors, 
these treaties are intended by Moscow to become the corner- 
stones of an Asiatic League of Nations which will set itself 
against the League of Nations at Geneya, and especially against 
Great Britain. The Kabul (Afghanistan) correspondent of the 
Hamburger Nachrichten speaks of a postponed but not canceled 
journey of Abdul Hadi Khan—Minister of Trade and formerly 
Afghanistan’s Ambassador at London—to Russia, Persia, and 
Turkey, to spread the idea of the Mohammedan League of 
Nations, and he adds:- 


“The idea of propagating such a league is not new. Ever 
since the accession of Ameer Amanaallah Khan to the throne of 
Afghanistan an imperialistic atmosphere has reigned in Kabul. 
In the first years after the war the Afghans attached great hopes 
to the Pan-Mohammedan ideas of Enver Pasha in Turkestan. 
They were also working at Peshawar (India) in the expectation 
of creating a great Afghan empire by spreading in that direction. 
Finally, they aspired to proclaim their Ameer the Caliph of all 
Moslems, which would transform Afghanistan into a Moham- 
medan world Power. All this might be ignored were it not for 
the fact that behind the idea of the Mohammedan League of 
Nations stands Moscow. 

“Ever since 1919 the Afghans have considered themselves 
as a people who won a victory over the British Empire. A great 
many Afghans have told me that Afghanistan is much stronger 
than Germany, for it has vanquished England, whereas Germany 
has been vanquished by England. The fact is that certain 
hidden forces at work here are trying to develop in Afghan minds 
an exaggerated idea of their greatness. The result is that Af- 
ghans are now ready to join a-coalition of Powers whose purpose 
would be to break up the British Empire. That the Moham- 
medan League might be a strong factor in the destruction of 
Great Britain there can be hardly any doubt. What importance 
is attached in Moscow to the consolidation of Asiatic nations 
under the pretext and the slogan of their ‘struggle for self- 
determination,’ and what concessions Moscow is ready to make 
to her Kastern friends in order that this aim could be attained, 
everybody knows very well.” 


This informant goes on to say that without the support of 
Moscow the idea of a Mohammedan League of Nations would be 
ridiculous, because the religious basis for such a League, which 
To 


unfurl the banner of the prophet and start a holy war now would 


perhaps existed some twenty years ago, exists no longer. 


be to court certain failure, yet he adds that sucha League backed 
by Russia might become a serious menace to the Anglo-Saxon 
world. The liberal anti-Bolshevik Rul, a Russian daily published 
in Berlin, calls attention to the fact that the idea of Pan-Moham- 
medanism is often replaced by the idea of Pan-Asiaism, which 
also is fostered by Moscow, and has stanch supporters both in 


Turkey and in Japan. This newspaper continues: 


“The first step toward the creation of the Pan-Asia union is, 
in the eyes of the Japanese promoters of this idea, a rapproche- 
ment between the most active Asiatic peoples, namely, Japan 
and Turkey. The second step should be the conclusion of an 


alliance with the Mohammedan elements in India. It can not 


The Literary Digest for October 9, 1926 
be denied that the Pan-Asia idea has been kindled in 4 


minds chiefly through the efforts of Moscow.” 


The official Soviet Isviestia (Moscow) denies empha 
that the Soviet Union is trying to incite Asia against | 
-Russia’s treaties with Turkey and Afghanistan, it avers, ¢ 
‘merely treaties of friendship. But it does not deny that th 
treaties are in a sense anti-British: F 


“Soviet policy in the East remains true to the prince’ 
proclaimed by the Bolshevik revolution, and it has never 
-viated from these principles, The same principles lie at 
‘bottom of our policy with regard to Afghanistan, whic 
‘situated between Russia and India. _ Bi. 

“It is this position of Afghanistan that prompts the Britis 
‘diplomacy to view the policy of the Soviet Union in Centra 
‘Asia from a very tendential stand. The reluctance of the Sovie 
‘Union to apply to Afghanistan the methods of colonial policy 
and our friendliness to this country, are viewed by Great Britain 
from the standpoint of its interests in India. It is this view 
‘point that prompts the British to spread unheard-of, malignan 
calumnies against the Soviet Union. Great Britain has triec 
every means to provoke discord between Afghanistan and th 
Soviet Union, and did its best to frighten Afghanistan about the 
ageressive aims of the Soviet Union. The British Foreig 
Office would pay any price to see our relations with Afghanistar 
spoiled. Let us not forget that Lloyd George went so far as tc 
assert that ‘as soon as Eastern States come into a closer contac! 
with the Bolsheviks they will quarrel with them. Friendly 
relations will never be established between them.’ 

“Our treaties with Turkey and Afghanistan are the best 
answers to these ‘prophecies.’ The treaty between the Union 
of Socialist: Soviet Republics and Afghanistan, which estab- 
lishes a neutral and non-aggressive status between these two 
countries, is a new proof that the hopes of British diplomacy 
to see a quarrel between them will not come true.” 


Russian anti-Bolshevik editors allege that Soviet-Persian 
negotiations will result in the conclusion of a similar treaty. 
The moment, they hold, is favorable for these negotiations, be- 
cause anti-British feeling is roused in Persia by the uprising of 
Kurds living in the western provinces of this country against 
its present régime. The fact is, we are told, that political circles 
in Persia believe that this uprising is being secretly instigated by 
the British, and Soviet diplomacy is doing its best to strengthen 
them in this belief. The result is that one of the most influential 
Persian newspapers, the nationalistic Shefag-e-Sorkhe, observes: 


“The revolt of Salar-ed-Dovle in Kurdistan is a new move 
in the game which the British are playing with us. The British 
Government has decided to provoke their troubles by sending 
there this trouble-maker. The British hope is that this will 
help Great Britain in separating Kurdistan into an independent 
State. It wants. to isolate Russia from the sphere of British 
interests in the East by this buffer State.’ 


The treaty between the Soviet Government and Afghanistan, 
according to an Afghan correspondent of the London Times, 
raises difficulties and inconveniences for Afghanistan, as revealed 


by an examination of its governing clauses, and he goes on to say: 


“The very first provides for ‘neutrality in the event of an 
armed conflict between either of the parties with a third Power. 
Now probably the only Power with which either Afghanistan 
or the Soviet are likely to get into any serious misunderstanding 
bordering on war in the Kast is Great Britain, As matters stand, 
there is not a shadow of fear of any difficulty arising between the 
Courts of Kabul and St. James’s: but a survey of the future 
diplomacy of different peoples one may always consider a possibil- 
ity. Should a war break out between Great Britain and the 
Soviet, either in Europe or Asia, what ought to be the Afghan 
attitude according to this treaty? The answer is plain on paper— 
King Amanullah must remain neutral. 

“But to those who understand the psychology of the Bolshevist 
it is obvious that Moscow would move heaven and eart h to win 
Afghan support. The exising Red propaganda in Afghanistan 


would be intensified a hundredfold, that kingdom would be 
flooded with propagandist lecturers, money and ammunition 


would be poured in, and public opinion would be worked up to 
such a pitch of excitement that if King Amanullah did not give 


in he would certainly be swept off the throne.” 


SIXTEEN MILLION THUNDER-STORMS ees 


HIS IS THE WORLD’S ANNUAL TOTAL, we are 
told by Prof. C. Fitzhugh Talman, of the U. 8S. Wéather 
Bureau, writing in an illustrated article produced for 
wspapers by Science Service (Washington). Science, says Pro- 
sor Talman, has been taking stock of thunder-storms. While 
he physicists have been busy devising methods of gaging the 
»ltage of individual lightning flashes, and have learned how to 
easure their size and duration, the meteorologists have been 
.thering statistics of thunder-storm frequency and distribution. 
he combined results of these 
estigations lead to an in- 
resting piece of information. 
o quote the articlé: 


“Have you ever, while 
atehing a brilliant display of 
-htning,wondered how much 
setricity it takes to produce 
ase beautiful but apparent- 

useless fireworks? A rough 
timate can now be made on 
.e subject. The amount 

electricity. thus expended 
sroughout the world would, 
is believed, suffice to pro- 
de illumination for about 
000,000 average homes. 
‘his figure may be a few mil- 
on wide of the mark, but it 
ves us, for the first time, the 
srder of magnitude’ of the 
henomenon. 

“Tightning ravages the 
arth on a vast scale, and 

-easionally performs stupen- 
ous feats of destruction. 
he fate of the Navy arsenal 
1 New Jersey is still fresh 
4 everybody’s memory. A 
sw months before that dis- 
ster a bolt of lightning 
aused a ten-million-dollar 
jil-fire in California. Not con- 
snt with thus annihilating 
he works of mankind, nature 
ses lightning to spread fiery 
wain in the forests that she 
nas taken ages to create. 
here are parts of the United 
states where lightning is re- 
sponsible for more forest-fires 
han all other causes com- 
ined. 

‘The gusts and squalls that 
ittend thunder-storms some- 
imes do a good deal of damage, especially at sea, and the violent 
ip-rush of air in these storms is a deadly menace to aireraft, as 
vas demonstrated in the loss of the Shenandoah. Lightning is 
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supposed to be responsible, at least in part, for the ‘static’ that 
nterferes with radio. Even the sudden reduction of daylight 
hat comes with the thunder-storm is a matter of ec onomie im- 


yortance, as it results in an abnormal ‘peak’ in the use of f elec- 
tric current for lighting. Lastly, true hail is almost entirely a 
product of thunder-storms, and the devastation wrought by it in 
the world is estimated at fully $200,000,000 a year. 

“There are some figures on the other side of the ledger. 
Thunder-storms yield, in many regions, a great part of the rainfall 
meeded by agricultural crops. A less familiar benefit of thunder- 
storms is the effect of lightning in ‘fixing’ atmospherie nitrogen 
and thus supplying valuable fertilizers to the soil. A French 
writer has recently estimated that in the Tonkin delta of Indo- 


THE WORLD’S BIGGEST LIGHTN 


China, where thunder-showers are frequent, the nitrogenous 
fertilizers thus manufactured annually and brought down with 
the rain have a value of nearly $20,000,000. 

“Climatic statistics of all kinds are based upon a prodigious 
amount of patient labor, extending over long periods of years. 
Literally, hundreds of millions of separate observations have 
been taken and the results compiled to give us our present 
knowledge—imperfect and fragmentary as it is—of the distribu- 
tion of the various elements of climate over the globe. The 
enumeration of thunder-storms forms a part of this gigantic task. 

‘“At ordinary weather stations the observers record the num- 
ber of days on which thunder 
is heard. This corresponds 
very closely to the number 
of thunder-storms occurring 
within a radius of ten or 
twelve miles from the station. 
Lightning without audible 
thunder indicates that the 
storm is a long distance away 
and is therefore disregarded 
in compiling statistics for the 
locality.” 


Many elaborate collections 
of such statistics, we are 
told, have been published 
for single countries and parts 
of countries. There are vast 
areas of land for which few 
records are available, and data 
are especially scarce for the 
However, by piecing 
together information and re- 
sorting to estimates for regions 
where no observations have 
been made, an English me- 
teorologist, C. E. P. Brooks, 
has been able to compile 
what Professor Talman con- 
siders a fairly trustworthy 
collection of 
the whole world. 
been published by the British 
Meteorological Office. To 


ocean. 


statisties for 
This has 


quote further: 


“‘Nature is very partial in 
her distribution of thunder- 
storms. Ingeneral, the torrid 
zone gets a great many more 


NING-ROD 
3 off harmlessly the many thunderbolts that strike it. than the temperate zones, 
and the land a great many 
more than the oceans. There 


are also striking differences within relatively small areas. 

‘As to ocean thunder-storms, the statement has often been 
made, on the authority of Humboldt, that they do not occur at 
all, except near land. This is now known to be a mistake, tho 
thunder-storms at sea are comparatively uncommon. 

“The idea also onee prevailed that thunder-storms are un- 
known in the arctic regions. The records now available show 
that they occur occasionally in Greenland, Spitzbergen, and else- 
where in high latitudes. As a rough average, it may be stated 
that at places anywhere north of the arctic circle one thunder- 
storm may be expected in ten years. Appare mtly thunder has 
never been recorded from the antarctic continent, tho it is some- 
times heard on the subantarctic islands, such as South Georgia 
and the South Orkneys. 

“There are some extensive regions of the temperate zones in 


which thunder-storms are quite scaree. Thus the average for the 


- 


Sahara and the Arabian Desert is less than four a year, and 
about the same average prevails along the whole western coast of 
North America from Alaska south to San Diego. San Francisco 
has an average of two a year, and San José, California, only one a 
year. Here are the annual figures for a few other places in the 
United States, as published recently by the Weather Bureau: _ 

“Boston, 19; Chicago, 41; Denver, 49; Jacksonville, 80; 
New Orleans, 74; New York, 31; Philadelphia, 33; St. Louis, 50; 
Washington, 40. The most ‘thundery’ place in this country, so 
far as available data show, is Tampa, Florida, with an average of 
94 thunder-storms a year. 

“Equatorial Africa, Java, southern Mexico, and Panama are 
lands that have all the way 
from 100 to 200 thunder-storms 
a year. The world record ap- 
_ pears to be held by Baliburg, 
in the former German colony 
of Kamerun, with an average of 
212a year. Tho the regions of 
most frequent thunder-storms 
are found within the tropics, 
damage by lightning is much 
more common in the temperate 
zones. Tropical thunder-storms 
are mostly of the ‘heat’ variety, 
in which, according to present 
views, the lightning discharges 
are generally from cloud to 
cloud and do not reach the 
earth. 

““Thunder-storms are of rel- 
atively small area, so that the 
statistics of frequency indicate 
an enormous total number of 
such storms for the world at 
large. Mr. Brooks estimates 
the number at 16,000,000 a 
year, or 44,000 a day. Assum- 
ing an average duration of one 
hour, he concludes that, at any 
one moment, there are in prog- 
ress about 1,800 thunder- 
storms in different parts of the 
world. Finally, averaging cer- 
tain records of the number of 
lightning flashes in _ single 
storms, he tells us that there 
are about 360,000 flashes over 
the whole globe every hour, or 
an average of 100 a second.” 


GROWING OYSTERS ON TREES—If you happen to walk 
on an ocean beach at low tide, says a writer in The Popular 
Science Monthly (New York), and see a gang of men working 
with a scow-load of shrubs, don’t laugh if some one tells you the 


men are planting “‘oyster trees’! For that is exactly what 


they are doing. He proceeds: 


“Growing oysters on trees is an accomplished fact, tho quite 
new. The oysters that you eat for dinner very likely spent 
their youth clinging to the twig of a birch in the shallow waters 
of a tidal flat. 

“The development is part of a scientific program for making 
sure that your grandchildren, too, will have oysters for dinner. 
The oyster population has a heavy death-rate, and several other 
influences have so devastated the supply of bivalves that the 
Government feared it would be exhausted. 

“Oysters form the basis of the most valuable fishing industry 
in the United States, with an annual return of nearly $15,000,000 
to fishermen. It was thought worth while to save it, and the 
best way to do it was to provide a suitable place for baby oysters 
to develop and reach maturity. 

“When from fourteen to eighteen days old, oyster larvee 
attach themselves to a smooth surface and remain fixt. The 
face of a submerged rock is a favorite resting-place. A common 
practise of oyster-growers has been to plant empty oyster-shells. 


Other types of ‘support’ or ‘collectors’ have been tried, includ- 
ing split drain-pipes, flower-pots, tiles and stakes. But bireh 


brush, the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries found, provides the best 
anchorage of all. A single bireh brush may become an apart- 
ment house for thousands of future oysters.” 


- 
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dried flesh of the viper was listed as a drug in the authori 
medical catalogs. 


Nlustrations by courtesy of The Popular Science Monthly (New York) 
PLANTING THE “OYSTER TREES” 


Each branch will provide a home for hundreds of oysters. 


+ 4 REPTILES AS MEDICINE > 
~, RIED SNAKES AND LIZARDS are still popt 
remedies in parts of France, we are told by Paul Ma 
writing in La Liberté (Paris). Indeed, as late as 1889 tk 


Writes Mr. Mathiex: 


“Tn certain of our provinces some very old traditions have 
persisted to our own times; among them are odd remedies 
known as ‘old wives’ remedies. Their singularity does n 
prevent them from being effective, sometimes more so than 
drugs elaborated by mod 
chemistry. 

“Dr. Milhau, who has b 
practising medicine for for 
years at Labastide-Rouairoux 
—a town about thirty miles” 
from Bédarieux, writes to the 
Chronique Medicale of a curious” 
use of reptiles in this region of 
the Cévennes. By 

‘This practitioner tells that 
in many houses in this district. 
are preserved dried adders. 
When any member of the 
family takes cold or suffers 
from chills and fever, they give 
him a tisane prepared with 
pieces of the dried snake, 
boiled in water for a quarter of 
an hour. This opens the pores 
and acts, to use medical terms, 
as a powerful sudorifie. 

“It seems certain that the 
effect of this remedy has been- 
thoroughly established, since, 
according to another corre- 
spondent, the druggists of 
Bédarieux sell pieces of dried 
snake, whose use is eommon, 
among others, ‘to drive away 
roseola.’ 

“In the Maurienne, a third 
person has seen the peasants 
treat chills and fever with 
viper-brandy. Dr. Thomas, 
of Rainey, notes that in the 
memoirs of Madame de Motte- 
ville it is related that Queen 
Anne of Austria being taken 
with a violent fever in 1663, 
her attendants urged the physicians to give her powdered viper, 
which was in high repute for its beneficial effects. Dr. Mazel 
of Nimes says that in his district ‘serpent tea’ has always been 
regarded as a powerful medicament, employed in all affections 
where sweating is desired. 

“Tn his work on ‘Old Time Remedies,’ Dr. Cabanés devotes an 
important chapter to the viper, which for a long time has formed 
‘the base of the most popular preparation, called theriac.’ A 
soothing bouillon is also made of it, and Madame de Sévigné 
wrote to her daughter on October 20, 1679; ‘Madame de Lafay- 
ette is taking viper bouillon, from which she gains strength 
visibly.’ At that time such use was made of this reptile that the 
local supply gave out and thousands were sent to Paris, where 
they arrived in bunches of twelve! 

“It was not until 1884 that the viper disappeared from the 
Codex; it appeared, up to that date in the official pharmacopceias. 
In 1820, the Academy of Sciences having been consulted by the 
Minister of the Interior to find out whether the introduction of 
venomous serpents should be forbidden, a member of the learned 
assembly seriously proposed that an exception should be made 
in favor of the viper, which, he said ‘constituted an important 
branch of commerce, whose interests should be guarded.’ 

“Was the belief in the efficiency of remedies prepared with 
these reptiles as absurd as we might be led to believe? Did it not 
rest on long popular experience? Physicians themselves unite 
in agreeing that snake tea provokes abundant perspiration, and 
this result is not negligible in certain maladies, even in some 
Serious diseases, at their outset. 

‘A Spanish physician, Joseph Florés, published in 1781, at 
Madrid, a memoir in whieh he discust the astonishing cures 
obtained with preparations of lizards. ‘The patients who used 
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0 ) TO THE VILLAGE, YOUNG 
MAN! © 
HERE YOU WILL FIND a more 
_ homogeneous group of 100 per cent. 
_ Americans than in the city or on 
the farm. Life there is less complex. You 
uve a 70 per cent. greater chance of be- 
eoming your own boss. Your sister, if she 
with you, will have a far greater oppor- 
ity to become a managerial or profes- 
sional person. So, at least, says Dr. C. 
Luther Fry, who put forth in a book ealled 
“American Villagers” (Doran) the results 
of a study made for the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, reviewed in the 
New York Times. Our villages are grow-— 
ing rapidly, says Dr. Fry. The preva- 
lent idea that the cities are gaining at the 
expense of therural population is true, 
but only for the open country. The village 
is gaining even faster than the city, and 
. Fry thinks that this may point to a 
future grouping of our farm population in 
hamlets. This is the way the farmers have 
lived for centuries in some foreign lands, 
notably in China; but there they huddled 
together for protection. Other forces are 
at work with us. Says The Times: 


hy 
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Dr. Fry estimates that here are 18,000 
villages in the United States, with a total 
population of nearly 13,000,000. On this 
basis, one-fourth of what the Federal 
census reports call ‘rural population,’ and one-eighth of the 
total population of the country, livein villages. In some States 
the proportion is larger. 

““Between 1900 and 1920 the number of American villages 
increased about 45 per cent. and the total of their population 
about 48 per cent. During the same period the nation’s popula- 
tion went up but 39 per cent. On this showing, not only were 
more people living in villages i in 1920, but a larger fraction of the 
whole nation was living in villages. 

‘*But this increase, Dr. Fry found, was not evenly distributed. 
In the thickly settled Middle Atlantic States it was compara~ 
tively small. ‘With improved means of transportation, particu- 
larly with the coming of the motor-car,’ says Dr. Fry, ‘rural 
people were suddenly enabled to travel far greater distances 
than formerly. As a result, they no longer required so many 
villages.’ 

‘**In the Southern Sinton: with the breaking up of the old plan- 
tations and increasing prosperity, towns and villages developed 
rapidly. During the first twenty years of the present century 
the Southern States gained between 83 and 124 per cent. in 


NOT FLOWERS 
But oysters, parking.on-a twig. 


Sonn eee ee come more and 
| live together in villages in order to enjoy 
- greater social advantages.’ 

«yi ("The most prosperous villages, economi- 
cally,are those in the Middle West. ‘Here,’ 
says Dr. Fry, ‘the proportion of ‘homes 

~ owned’’ is appreciably higher than in any 
other region, as is also the percentage of 

- young people attending school. These facts 

point to a relatively high economic standard 
of living.’ 
“War Western villages have certain pecu- 

_ liarities of their own. One is the excess of 

- men over women—a survival from pioneer 
conditions. Another is the high divorce 

_rate—‘an indication that Far-Western 

villagers are not bound by traditional 

modes of conduct.’”’ 


in the rural communities studied, nearly 
half of the male working population was 
engaged in some kind of manufacturing. 
Trade took second place. Transportation 
came next. In summing up the differences 
between the village populations and their 
city brethren, Dr. Fry points out— 


“Village inhabitants constitute, on the 
whole, amore homogeneous population group 
than do city dwellers. In every case home 
ownership is more frequent in villages than ~ 
in cities, and indicates that the villager is 
less apt than is the city dweller to drift from 
place to place. This should make for social 
stability within the village. 

‘““The proportions of boys and girls attend- 
ing school are higher in villages than in 
cities. This undoubtedly reflects the fact 
that in villages there are fewer opportunities 
for gainful employment in industry. These figures, therefore, 
confirm the general impression that villagers constitute a more 
homogeneous and more conservative population group than do 
the inhabitants of cities. 

“In villages the ordinary man has a Jarger chance to become 
his own boss—‘ the relative number of proprietors, officials, and 
managers is at least 70 per cent. greater than among city men.’ 
Women have a better chance, too. ‘In every ease the villages 
have female proprietors, officials, and managers, and professional 
persons in decidedly larger numbers than have the cities, but 
lower proportions of clerks and semi-skilled workers. 

*** Without question,’ Dr. Fry goes on to say, ‘the explanation 
for these variations lies in the fact that industrial life in villages 
is far less complex than in cities. Modern methods of big 
business have not yet affected village life to the same extent as 
life in cities. One does not find in villages the large stores and 
factories of the cities. Instead, industry is conducted on a nar- 
row scale by small shopkeepers and proprietors. This is the 
fundamental fact which accounts for differences in the social- 
economic status of villagers and city-dwellers.’”’ 


What do villagers do for a living? Even ~ 


PROLONGING LIFE AT ITS END 
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F-\HE STUDY OF GERIATRICS, which teaches the 


care and treatment of diseases of old age, is very little 

known to many of our medical profession, says Dr. 
Nathan H. Hornstine, of Philadelphia, writing in The American 
Physician (New York). It has, he believes, been sadly and un- 
wisely neglected. The general ery to-day is that we must exer- 
cise all our care in bringing up a healthy and sturdy young gen- 
eration. It is all good and well. By why neplens the old? He 
writes: 


“When does one actually begin to be an old man? It varies 
greatly with the individual. The old saying that a man is as 
old as his arteries, is true. ; 

“The changes, of life-structures vary greatly in accordance 
with the conditions of each individual case. With some it is 
between sixty and sixty-five. In others, again, senility begins 
to make its appearance at seventy. Occasionally, however, we 
may see, in men doing hard, laborious work, or in those afflicted 
with some disease, as well as in many who have had hard knocks 
in life, it begins at fifty to fifty-five. 

“Old people constitute about 10 to 12 per Cenk: of our popula- 
tion, and yet our medical profession knows a great deal less of 
their specific ailments than they know of diseases in general. 

“The study and practise of geriatrics can Re gg into two 
parts: | 

“1. The presenile stage, fifty to sevens 

‘*9..The senile, seventy and above. 

“The most important thing for the geriatrician is to keep the 
individual as long as possible in the first, or presenile stage, by 
eare and prevention, through a proper mode of living, by general 
hygienic care of the body and by the individual subjecting him- 
self to periodic physical examinations by his family physician. 
These are just the precarious years when many a lesion, if de- 
tected in time, could be prevented from spreading and many 
lives saved. This is especially evident in the case of cancer. 

“There are two classes of old age: the natural, due to advance 
in years, seventy-five and above; and the premature, ‘Senium 
Precox,’ due to changes in the cardio-vascular system and in 
the central nervous system. Premature old age may be also 
a sequela of syphilis or severe infectious diseases which have 
greatly damaged the lymphatic glands.” 


There are many theories, Dr. Hornstine tells us, as to the exact 
causes of old age. Some authorities claim that it is due to 
change in the thyroid gland, affecting the lymphatic glands sup- 
plying the web tissues of the organs, and the body structure in 
general. This, we are told, is readily noticeable in the skin, 
producing wrinkles on face and body. This condition also ac- 
counts for puffy eyelids, cold and clammy extremities, muscular 
weakness, apathy, defects of speech, vision, and mentality, 
impotence, hardening of the arteries. He goes on: 


“Another theory is that which is based upon a slowing down 
of the process of regeneration of cells in the body that have been 
degenerated and destroyed. It has been generally conceived 
that the body is constructed of individual cells, and as life goes 
on, the cellular elements keep on changing, becoming degener- 
ated; new cells. appearing to take their places. This process of 
regeneration is more active in the younger and greatly lessened 
in the older individual. As an illustration may be given the 
process of repair-in the healing of wounds, when new cells re- 
place the ones that have been destroyed. We know, as a fact, 
that a wound in a younger man is healed faster than in the older 
man. 

“The cardio-vascular apparatus undergoes marked changes in 
the aged. The muscular structures of the heart and blood-vessels 
have less elasticity. The vasomotor centers are much less active, 
thus affecting the blood-pressure. The blood supply is greatly 
impeded, which affects the vagus and accelerators, lessening the 
activity of the aged. Upon the cardio-vascular changes depend 
a great deal the blood supply to the extremities, and the impedi- 
ment of this supply causes senile gangrene. 

“The respiratory apparatus undergoes many changes. The 
air cells become atrophied, the power of oxygenation becomes 
impaired, air impurities find access with consequences that lead 
to bronchitis, asthma, and pneumonia. The latter 
if developed, becomes more dangerous and fatal than in 
younger individual. 

“The cerebral changes and those of the central nervous system 
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play a great part, affecting tie poyatio aad taelieatane 
of the old individual. These changes in the course of infec 
diseases lead to such manifestations as delirium, coma, 
meningitis, and in many instances | pecans the prognos! 
a given disease. d 
“ Again, other authorities claim that senitieee is en to 
generated process in the nerve cells of the brain and spinal 
It has also been stated that a degenerative process in the vag 
cells causes a lessened function of the organs that finally leads t 
a general standstill. 
“Tt is, however, a proven fact that old age begins with a gre 
ual process of change in every glandular structure of the body 
to a lessened intake of nourishment and a greater excess of was 
which results in the destruction of tissues. > 
“Aging may be different in different individuals, races, and | 
occupations. In a good many instances it has to do with pes 
sonal psychic conditions and with the environment. 
- “We must bear in mind that in many instances the cause of 
aging quickly is due to the fact that certain individuals retire 
from active life and start ‘taking it easy’ too soon, whether it 
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is the rich who can afford it or the workman who retires on a 


pension. In these retired people the mortality of old age is 
greater than in those who remain longer in active life. I believe 
the age of retirement should be from seventy to seventy-five. _ 

“Tt must, however, be borne in mind that the activities of the 
aged should not be too strenuous. It should be measured pro- 
portionately with the strength of each individual, taking eare 
chiefly of the strength of the heart muscle and the arterial tension. 

“Height and weight show variations in the aged. It has been 
generally accepted that the growth of a man proceeds until he 
reaches the age of thirty and remains stationary until fifty, then 
it shortens as age is progressing by small fractions. These 
changes are due to a senile kyphosis of the vertibre and pelvie 
bones. 

“The loss in the general body weight depends upon the ro- 
bustness of each individual. The internal organs, however, 
lessen in weight very markedly.” 


Is old age a disease or a natural sequence of life’s existence? 
Can we compare life to a lamp that burns oil, which as soon as 
the oil gives out, begins to flicker until it dies? Can we not 
add more oil and keep it burning longer? Dr. Hornstine believes 
that weean, by carefully watching and not letting the oil go down 
very low. He proceeds: 


“The old Roman philosopher, Seneca, wisely said: Old age is 
in itself a disease. Yes, and must be treated as such. Just as 
we are anxiously concerned for the life of a patient while treating 
him for pneumonia or typhoid fever, so must we be concerned in 
treating the aged by instructing them in the care and mode of 
living after they attain the age of fifty. 

“We must teach that it is necessary during the years of younger 
manhood not to spend all life’s resources and energy, but to save 
and store away enough to create a reserve force for the later 
years of life; like the merchant who arranges that his expenses 
shall not exceed his income and provides for a reserve fund in 
case of necessity. 

sy keeping the body and mind active, by constantly watch- 
ing that the organs of secretion and excretion are performing 
their proper duties, and mainly by keeping the head cool and the 
feet warm, death can be deferred for a long while. 

“They are to be taught when and how and what to eat. When 
a man is hungry he will relish a plain slice of bread more than 
a full course meal, when he is not hungry. The sensation of 
feeling hungry is better than an appetite. Very rarely men grow 
ill or die from hunger, while most of the ailments and ev en death 
are due to overe ating. 

“Light, digestible, nourishing foods are to be partaken of at 
the following intervals: eight, twelve, six, ten. The last meal 
at ten P. M. should consist only of a cup of weak tea or skimmed 
milk, a slice or two of toasted bread, and a small dish of stewed 
prunes. Avoiding at all times overeating. It is best to leave 
the table with one bite less than one bite too much. 

“Plenty of fresh air and sunshine, frequent warm baths. and 
light exercises, being, however, careful not to overtax the heart. 
Klimination of waste must be watched with more r igor than even 
the intake of nourishment.. The penting up of waste products 
in the intestinal and urinary tracts leads. to a great many serious 
consequences in the aged. 

“As to the treatment by medication, there are no specific 
drugs that could be used to prevent old age. As I have stated, 
all these balsams and elixirs of life, the transplantation of animal 


es 
Py te em 6 ose 


< ; 4 aay 5 : 
; , Will not keep any one young. Only such drugs are to be 
as are indicated by the condition of the individual patient. 
‘There are, however, a few glandular products (endocrines) 
1ich_ may be given in conjunction with other drugs in many 
thenic conditions, and only then when such drugs are called 
r in each individual case, 

“Tt has been asserted by many investigators, and also proven 
‘in many of my own cases, that the endocrine glands, by their 
»direct action upon the cellular elements, exert a stimulating 
effect upon the reconstruction of these cells, facilitating their 
activity and greatly increasing their tone by a catalytic action 
j upon these cells. 

“This is one important reason why these endocrine glands 
‘may be advised in the treatment of asthenic individuals to over- 
/come that post-toxic, infectious, or emo- 
tional stress in influenza, pneumonia, 

typhoid fever and many other inflam- 
matory conditions that leave the individual 
ina state of fatigue.” 


WHERE HEAT AIDS 
FREEZING 


W AND ORIGINAL REFRIG- 

ERATORS have _ been invented, 

one cooled by a gas flame and the 
other by steam, says Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, 
Director of Science Service in its Daily 
Science News Bulletin (Washington). Both, 
he hastens to say, are based upon the 
familiar principle that the rapid evapora- 
tion of a liquid into a gas absorbs heat 
from its surroundings and, accordingly, 
eools them. One uses ammonia for this 
purpose and the other simply water. As 
he tells us: 


“The former is the invention of two 
Swedes, Baltzat de Platen and Carl G. 
Miinters of the Royal University of Tech- 
nology at Stockholm. In employing am- 
monia as the cooling gas, it is like most re- 
frigerating plants, but it has no condensing 
pump as is customary. In fact, it has no machinery, no moving 
parts of any kind. It consists simply of a series of four tight 
metal containers, connected by tubes, the whole charged with 
ammonia, water and hydrogen under a pressure 180 pounds per 
square inch and hermetically sealed. The first vessel is a 
generator in which ammonia gas is liberated from the liquor by 
heating with a gas jet or electric coil. The ammonia gas then 
‘passes into a rectifier and condenser where it is cooled by running 
water and reduced to the liquid state. This liquefied ammonia 
goes next into the evaporator, where it is relieved of its pressure 
and becomes gaseous again. The evaporator is situated inside 
the refrigerator-box, which is continually cooled by the expansion 
of the liquid ammonia into ammonia gas. This finally flows into 
the absorber, where it dissolves in water and runs back to the 
generator to start upon its rounds once more. The evaporation 
of the ammonia is due to its fall in pressure from 180 pounds per 
square inch in the generator to a partial pressure of 30 pounds per 
square inch in the evaporator. This is accomplished by an 
ingenious application of a law discovered by John Dalton over 
a century ago, that the total pressure of a mixture of gases is 
equal to the sum of the pressures that each gas in the same space 
would exert if the other gas were absent. Now the evaporator 
is filled with an atmosphere of hydrogen gas which gives a 
partial pressure of 150 pounds. When the ammonia which has 
been liquefied under a pressure of 180 pounds comes into the 
chamber where the pressure due to hydrogen is only 150 pounds, 
it evaporates at a rate sufficient to make up the difference 
between tke two, 30 pounds, and this causes the cooling. The 
hydrogen is kept from getting into the other part of the apparatus 
by a curved tube filled with water through which ammonia can 
pass, but not hydrogen. 

“The manufacturers claim that the family size refrigerator 
will absorb heat to the amount of 320 British Thermal Units per 
hour, and may be run for a day by currents of 3 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity and about 120 gallons of water. If electricity is 
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not available, a gas flame may be used for heating the generator. 
The apparatus is not at present automatically started and stopt, 
but is so arranged that a single handle turns on the gas and water 
supply together. So the cook can bake her cake by a gas fire 
and then switch it over to freeze her ice-cream. 

“The French machine invented by R. Follain is interesting, 
because water is the only means employed. This is doubly 
advantageous since water is everywhere cheap and absorbs a 
larger quantity of heat on evaporation than any other substance 
known. In this apparatus the evaporation is hastened, and 
therefore the cooling effect is intensified by creating a vacuum 
above the surface of the water in an airtight tank by the injection 
of a steam jet in a constricted tube. The water vapor and steam 
are condensed in an adjoining chamber by a spray of cold water. 


Courtesy of the New York Zoological Park 


GIANT LIZARDS—THE ONLY TWO IN CAPTIVITY 


Several such systems can be arranged in series in order to secure 
the desired reduction of temperature. Such a machine will cool 
1,250 gallons of water from 77 degrees to 37 degrees Fahrenheit. 
To accomplish this requires about 790 pounds of water used as 
steam for the injector and 22 tons of water for cooling.” 


MODERN DRAGONS FOR A ZOO—Two of the 
markable animal specimens ever received in America arrived 
on September 10 in the form of two giant monitor lizards, the 
largest species of land lizard known, and the only two of this 


most re- 


species ever to be brought into captivity or made available for 
scientific study, says Dr. H. BE. Free in his Week’s Science (New 
York). We read: 


“The lizards were captured by Mr. Douglas Burden on the 
island of Komodo, southeast of Java, and were sent by him to 
the Bronx Park Zoo of the New York Zoological Society, where 
they will be studied by Dr. R. L. Ditmars, the foremost American 
authority on reptiles. Hach of the two specimens received is 
approximately nine feet long. Similar lizards have been reported 
as much as twenty feet long, but none so large have ever been 
killed or captured. These reports of great length are probably 
exaggerated. The great value of the two New York specimens 
to seience lies not only in the fact that none of these lizards 
have been studied before, but in their supposed close relation 
to some of the much greater reptiles which abounded on earth 
in previous geologic ages. The few monitor lizards which survive 
on the island of Komodo, and apparently nowhere else on earth, 
are believed to be lone relics of what was once a wide-spread 
and prominent group of animals. These monitor lizards, 
glimpsed by occasional ancient travelers, may have supplied the 
inspiration for some of the stories of dragons.” 


LETTERS - 


AND ~ ART 


LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


LYRIC VITUPERATION FROM MR. KIPLING 


UDYARD KIPLING’S OWN LITTLE “Hymn of 
Hate” against America, as one reviewer characterizes it, 
- appears rather tardy, but still it seems to be timely 
enough, and bitter enough, to stir up quite a hornet’s nest of 
disapproval on this side of the water. It is a ‘deadly little 
poem,” remarks an 
English reviewer, to Yee NYU” 
which an American edi- Mente verte NZ 
tor replies that it is Teuce with 
merely ‘‘deadly dull,” ADAM -ZAD, A 
while another in a sweep- THE BEAR THAT \ 
ing, condemnatory way, 
remarks that ‘‘in verse, 
the sound tends to ob- 
secure the lack of sense.” 
The poem itself appears 


in Mr. Kipling’s new 

volume, ‘‘Debits and 

Credits. ’’ It is called 

“The Vineyard,” and 

takes its inspiration, ap- THIS WAS THE WAY HE PICTURED CZAR- 
IST RUSSIA BEFORE THE GREAT WAR— 

parently, from the 

twelfth verse of the 


twentieth chapter of St. 
Matthew, in which the 
laborers in the vineyard 
have toiled since 
murmur 


"°OUR GREAT 
AND NOBLE 
BROTHER- 


Across THE 
who 


the morning 
because those who en- 
tered the vineyard later 
in the day receive the 
same wage. Exclusive 
of two unessential stan- 


zas, the poem runs: 


““At the eleventh hour 
he came, 
But his wages were the 


S \ J ™ 


Pat. Off. 


Reg. U.S. 


THIS WAS. THE WAY HE SAW THE 


same 1 EEO STATES W ee BRITAIN WAS 
a + 7 Marea RROWING BILLIONS AND AMERICAN 
As ours who all day long HELP WAS NEEDED 
had trod 


The winepress of the 
wrath of God. 
Since his back had felt no load, 
Virtue in him still abode; 
So he swiftly made his own 
Those lost spoils we had not won. 
We went home, delivered thenee, 
Grudging him no recompense. 
Till he portioned praise or blame 
To our workers before he came. 
Till he showed us for our good— 
Deaf to mirth and blind to seorn— 
How we might have best withstood 
3urdens that he had not borne!”’ 


The ‘semibiblical phraseology” of the poem ‘‘makes the verses 
sound like an authoritative declaration from on high,” observes 
the New York Evening Post, and congratulates us beeause “ Mr. 
Kipling, praise be, does not complete his edifice by erowning it 
with some vivid label. There is in it no ‘Unele Shylock,’ to be 


picked up, answered. cartosned, and remembered for years, as a 
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sore point between the nations.’’ However, concludes The Post, — 
whatever our own sins thus castigated by Mr. Kipling: 


“From the standpoint of fair play and Anglo-American friend- 

ship, it is equally sinful for so distinctly a national voice as that 

‘ of Mr. Kipling to proclaim that we came in only at the last mo- 

ment and that our main 

services were loot-grab- 
bing and ‘knocking.’”’ 


Mr. Kipling’s chief 
sore point, adds the 
Savannah News, seems 
to be that we Americans 
had a good deal to say 
about the conduct of the 
war before we entered it, 
and about the impor- 
tance of our services after 
we did get in. But the 
most troublesome part 
of the indictment to 
most of our editors seems 
to be the English poet’s 
allegation that the 
United States “swiftly 
made its own those lost 
spoils it had not won.” 


—AND THIS WAS THE WAY HE SAW 
THE SAME RUSSIA DURING THE WAR 


Y,. "AT THE ELEVENTH 
BZ HOUR HE CAME 


; There is no poetical 

briese aay Gaus reply possible to this, 

HE HAD NOT WON” says the New York 
Sun, for: 

“No versifier could 


gracefully explain that 
Germany renounced to 
Great Britain all its 
rights in Egypt and the 
Suez Canal, that the 
British Empire was en- 
re Sk > 5 riched by the addition of 
all German Southwest 


—AND THIS IS THE WAY HE SEES THE oe 
SRa AY HE SEES THE Africa, the part of Ger- 


UNITED STATES WHEN THE DEBTS 
ARE TO BE REPAID man Kast Africa which 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. Belgium did not take, 
the third of Togoland 
which France did not 


get, and a little strip of the Kamerun. Not to mention a few 
Pacifie islands. 

“And while all this division was going on, what were the 
‘lost spoils’ that America ‘took’? The poet can not answer; 
Is no rime for ‘nothing.’ ”’ 


there 


[The Baltimore Sun is reminded of Kipling’s famous furmer 
“Tymn of Hate’’ 


Bear.”’ 


against Russia, entitled ‘‘The Truce of the 
The poet has lost his punch sinee those days, suspects 
the editor, for the present attack on America is, for the most part, 
“merely disagreeable,” even tho ‘the worst that the bear ever 
did to England is not as bad as what Kipling accuses the United 
States of trying to do now.” It may also be remembered, sug- 
gests the Boston Post, that Mr. Kipling later modified his poetical 
view of Russia, and also that he was not always quite so im- 
patient with America. For: 
“Some few years ago he shared with Lloyd George, General 
Haig, and some others of note and influencein England, the opinion 


Pittsburgh Post, dis- 
ng, says that as anti- 


n ‘‘will fail of embitter- 
the people for whom it 
was written,”” and that we 
ourselves may excuse it as 
“an aggravated instance of 
poetic license.” We are 
“too big for this sort of thing, 
and there is a growing feeling 
on both sides of the Atiantic 
that such recriminations get 
nobody anywhere,” adds The 
Wall Street Journal, while an 
English journalist, A. G. 
Gardiner, cables from Lon- 
don to the Washington Star 
that: 


“Kipling belongs to the 
nineties and has long ceased 
to count as representative of 
English opinion. His crude 
imperialism is wholly out of sympathy with current sentiment. 

‘Whatever importance attaches to the Kipling outbreak is 
due to the fact of Kipling’s relationship to Prime Minister Bald- 
win—who does not share his cousin’s jingo point of view. 

“Mr. Baldwin himself is solely responsible for the debt settle- 
ment which incurs Kipling’s criticism. It was the Prime Minis- 
ter’s interview with the press on his arrival at Southampton 
from the Washington negotiations, that practically committed 
the Bonar Law government to acceptance of the terms of the 
present settlement, and Kipling’s verse is—consciously or un- 
consciously—a public snub to his distinguished relative.” 


It is unfair to Kipling’s “‘superb literary endowment to con- 
fuse that gift with political or sociological sagacity,”’ 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger. ‘‘Like many great writers, he is 
disposed to swift, sensitive, but intrinsicaliy unintellectual re- 
action to problems without the world of his specialized art.”’ 


In his time, notes the Ledger: 


adds the 


‘Kipling has lavished both praise and abuse on America and 
American character. External, not to say superficial, cireum- 
stances have changed his mood, which is often denunciatory 
in his first letters from this country, sardonic but hopeful in ‘An 
American,’ almost lush with affection in ‘The Choice,’ composed 


“WHY, RUDYARD!” 


complete ‘ie parable with on 

honest answer according to 
St. Matthew and the facts as 
they are: 


“Ata penny apiece ye hired. 
At the vintage of wrath ye 
tired. 

_ At the seventh hour ye cried 
Aloud as we stood outside 
A vineyard that ye had grown 

With the dragons’ teeth ye 

had sown - 

‘Help, or the harvest be lost!’ 

And we came, not counting 
the cost. 

Ay, it is true we came not 

Till the sun was risen and hot 

But we bargained not as we 
came 


And ye cry that our wage was 
the same! 

Who was it portioned the 
spoil— 

The lands and the slaves and 
the oil? d 

We toiled till the day was 

—Kirby in the New York World. done, 

Won what ye might not have 

won, - 


Helped thee in faith and in truth, 
Forgot what we learned in our youth, 
Loaned ye. the store of our strength, 
And ye measure worth by length! 
Yammer and shout because we 

Ask what we lent to thee. 


Ts it not lawfully shown 

That we do what we will with our own? 
And unless we had labored with thee, 
Where now would thy wage penny be?’ 


The fact is, concludes the Cleveland Plain Dealer, speaking for 
a number of critics on this side of the Atlantic: 


“Tt would have been perfectly all right for Kipling to write a 
sneering poem on the topie of the American demand for the pay- 
ment of war debts. Like many other distinguished Europeans, 
and like many Americans, too, the great literary imperialist 
believes that the demand should not have been made. But by 
picturing the United States as a callous and selfish shirker that 
came in at the last moment, and after a very small contribution 
to the success of the common cause, took for itself the spoils of 
war which rightly belonged to those that had labored more 
bitterly, Rudyard Kipling is no more than silly.” 
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A PROBLEM IN GENIUS: FRANK DUVENECK 


MYSTERY WHICH HAS DEEPENED since his death 
surrounds the figure of Frank Duveneck, an American 
painter, contemporary with Sargent and Whistler, and 

now considered by many art critics one of the most talented 
artists America has ever produced. His case recalls, in some 
degree, the tragedy of Edgar Allan Poe, pursued by ‘‘unmerciful 
disaster’? until he died, comparatively young, soon after the 
tragic death of his wife. Frank Duveneck did not die following 
a similar tragedy which came into his own life before he had 


Courtesy of The International Studio 


DUVENECK’S 
This portrait of an old man, called 
International Studio critic, “‘t 


“The Music Master,” 


reached forty, but most of his creative impulse seems to have 
perished. 


memorial to his romantically adored wife, 


A part of it survived, and survives, in an unusual 
but 


painting, which had placed him in the front rank of 1 


the genius for 
he artists of 
Apparently “his creative impulse 


his day, never came back. 


was spent,’ writes Frank EH. Washburn Freund, in the Jnter- 
national Studio (New York). ‘‘Duveneck as a man and an 


artist is a problem.” Putting the matter in its simplest terms: 

“Here was one of the most talented artists America has ever 
produced, in fact the most talented, if we consider the painter 
in him solely. As proof of this, if proof be needed, take the often 
quoted remark of Sargent, who must have known: ‘After all is 
said, Frank Duveneck is the greatest talent of the brush of this 
generation.’ And vet, after comparatively few years his creative 
period came to an end. <A few later attempts at original work 
did not produce anything that could add to his eredit and, like 
a great and glorious singer, who, in his youth and early manhood, 
had enthralled all his hearers but, after the , has 
taken up teaching as his profession, Duveneck also resigned him- 
self, with a grace it painting the 
younger generation of Cineinnati, 

“What caused 


loss of his voice 


good seems, to teaching to 


his home city. 


this premature stunting of the creative impuls 
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“HIGHEST ACHIEVEMENT IN PORTRAITURE” 
will, in time, predicts an 
ake its place beside the old master portraits.”’ 


and, apparently, of the creative faculty? Why did he no 
develop, more or less on parallel lines with his prototype amon 
the old masters, Franz Hals, towhom he has ofee been compare 
rightly and without exaggeration?”’ - 


* Comparatively little seems to be known about his lie, says 
Mr. Freund, ‘‘altho there must still be many living who came 


%q 
into more or less intimate contact with him,” who could supply — 
valuable hints ‘‘to clear up the exasperating mystery confronting — 


us when we consider the life-work of this great master—for he — 
was a great master during his first period, which lasted from — 


1871 to 1874.” Taking up his life, in its few known details, 
Mr. Freund records that: 


on the Ohio River, just opposite Cincinnati, which, 


his later years. He was of Dutch extraction, so 
something of the blood of the old Netherland painters 
coursed through his veins. Having been born in 
1848, he went through the Civil War as a young boy 
but with his conscience already awakened. He 
seems to have drifted into art at a very early age. 
Some merely technical instruction he may have 
received from two men with German names, 
Schmidt and Lamprecht, whom he helped in decorat- 
ing churches from time to time as they needed him.”’ 


In 1870 he was enabled to go to Munich to study, 
and there he fell in with a congenial band of young 
artists who were interested in the Dutch school in 
general and in Franz Hals in particular. Mr. 
Freund writes of this period: 


**Duveneck was one of the shining lights among 
them. He, the foreigner, won during the first year 
of his stay in Munich most of the prizes offered by 
the Academy, a fact which will always be counted 
to its honor. .To this year belongs the marvelous 
study of a Cireassian in the Boston Museum. 

‘‘In uninterrupted activity, painting after paint- 
ing was produced. But in 1873 the cholera drove 
him from Munich, and he returned to America. 
There, in Boston in 1875, he had his first great 
public success, the soil for the appreciation of his art 
having been prepared there, happily, through the 
well-attended lectures on art by that excellent 
portraitist, Wilham Morris Hunt. But Duveneck 
longed to return to the place of his artistic awakening 
and the same year saw him reinstalled in Munich. 
Two fruitful years there followed. Then Duveneck, 
accompanied by Chase, went to Venice, soon, how- 
ever, going back to his beloved Munich again.” 


He opened a school in Munich in 1878, and a year 


of two later, records Mr. Freund: 


‘*After a courtship of seven years—almost like 
Jacob of old—married Miss Elisabeth Boott of Boston, who, her- 
self an artist, had gone to Munieh in 1879 to study there under 
Duveneck, after having bought one of his paintings. Two years 
of happy married life, spent in Florence, followed. Then she 
died and Duveneck was left alone. 

‘Like a wounded animal that ereeps back to its cave, he 
returned home to Cineinnati, if home it could be ealled, and went 
into voluntary retirement. He must have felt that something 
in him was broken, that the spark of the creative genius would 
never light up again in him, that there was emptiness where 
there had been fulness, blindness where there had been vision.”’ 


He did 


adding that: 


never any more great work, says his biographer, 


“Tf Duveneck had not been the man of absolute truth that he 
was, he would have continued and would have ended in becoming 
the 
somewhat like 


one of virtuoso painters the world has ever seen, 
the greatly adored Sargent, 
belongs to this virtuoso elass. 


the 


oreatest 
much of whose work 
And Duveneck would have reaped 
and financial return. 
that was not in his nature, and no stain of any kind 
He kept himself pure as man and as artist, and 
preferred rather to grow mute than to speak with a false and 
tinseled voice.”’ 


fame 
‘Happily, 
him. 


same 


rests on 


for better or for worse, was to become the home of 


“Duveneck came from Coyington in Kentucky 


os 


ainsi 


_ ESPERANTO’S BATTLE WITH ENGLISH 


t 


AT NEW ARTIFICIAL and _ scientific language, 
Esperanto, is having 2 hard time to survive, reports 
a recent investigator. In fact, he says, even tho “the 


idea underlying Esperanto is very sound,” nevertheless ‘outside 
. forces bid fair to relegate this artificial language to the ranks of 


curiosities.” Esperanto has too many formidable obstacles to 
overcome, believes the critic, Claude de Crespigny, an English 
writer and sociologist now living in Chicago. These obstacles 
are quite apart from its ‘“‘poverty and other natural limitations,” 
he says. Its chief rival is, of course, the English 
language, the reasons for whose ascendency he gives, 
in the course of an article in American Speech (Balti- 
more), as follows: 


1. British Imperialism. 
2. The American assault on commerce. 

3. The British and American travel-mania. 
4, Sport. 

5. Jazz Bands. 

6. The Radio. 


The strength of the English language is in its 
very anarchy, we are told, its inclusion of words and 
phrases from all languages and all times, so that 
even corruptions of it may be more expressive than 
the so-called ‘“‘scientific’? Esperanto. The writer 
asserts that: 


“Every kind of national existence can find some 
common contact in English. Commercial civiliza- 
tion, and its humanizing tendencies, has made slaves 
of savages, and forced them to adopt a working-day 
yocabulary larger than their own. Enterprising 
students from Lapland and Lhasa enter the educa- 
tional centers in England and America, competing 
for scholastic honors with gentlemen from Srinagar 
and Szechuan. The net result is, that any person, 
with no more equipment than a knowledge of the 
English language, may travel the whole world over 
and be understood (except perhaps, in England and 
America). Last year’s jazz is served up in Milan, 
and the year before last’s at I’T chang. 

**A short while ago, a certain song enjoyed world- 
wide popularity. I refer to ‘Yes! We Have No 
Bananas.’ The flexibility of this language of ours 
may be very simply demonstrated by this song. 
Suppose we wish to inform a German, who speaks 
no language other than his own, of our lack of this 
commodity. The simple statement as outlined in the 
title has sufficient affinity to the German language 
to enable our correspondent to understand us.- The 
context would have to be altered a little for our 
Latin friends, and a little added for the sake of 
politeness. It stands to reason that an Italian 
gentleman who addresses us as Illustrissimo Signore 
and signs off with distinta stima needs a little more 
polish in his correspondence. In this case we should 
write, ‘we regret to inform you that we have no bananas in our 
possession.” Any Frenchman, or Italian, or Spaniard could 
understand that. 

‘*Our lexicographers have managed to preserve a sense and a 
spelling that have made our language common ground for word- 
formation, equidistant from all the variations of spelling and 
pronunciation of other nationals. 

‘Thus it is seen that the English is a sort of verbal Stock 
Exchange. Small wonder then, that foreigners turn to it for 
expression when their own languages prove inadequate 

“Then, English is now the official diplomatic language. It is 
the language of sport and of the sea. It is spoken not only by 
the 560,000,000 inhabitants of the British Empire, and the 
120,000,000 inhabitants of the United States of America. Every 
Tom, Dick, Harry, Jean, Ivan, Ignace, Heinrich and José is 
finding out that a knowledge of English is vital if he wishes to 
keep moving with the era. 

‘And that reminds me. We all have a very solemn responsi- 
bility in preserving the best of our language, and in keeping out 
the words which have no roots or beauty to recommend them.” 
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of Philosophy,” has gone into many editions. 


A PORTRAIT THAT 


This “Young Man in a Large Hat’ 
The subject 
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WANTED: MORE AND BETTER PHILOSOPHY 


E MODERNS HAVE ALLOWED our interest in 
philosophy to degenerate, with the result that the 
‘Queen of the Sciences” is to-day a poor, bedraggled 
thing, greatly to our shame and loss. At least so announces Dr. 
Will Durant, of Columbia University, whose book, ‘‘The Story 
Dr. Durant, it 
appears, does not consider the success of his book any, sign that 
philosophy is really a live subject with the people of to-day. 


“Tt fails to interest people as it did in other years,” he declared 


Courtesy of The International Studio and P. Jackson Higgs 


“THE ARTIST 


MUST HAVE REVELED IN” 

is called Duveneck’s handsomest man's portrait. 
a Bavarian poacher, with a strain of Latin blood in him,” 
and is ‘‘full of authentic inspiration.”’ 


“looks like 
says the critic, 


to. an interviewer, who called on him shortly after his recent 
address at the International Congress of Philosophy at Harvard. 
big of the little 
asserted Dr. 
Karl Schriftgiesser, in the Boston Transcript: 


“Tf one should ask Coolidge, or Schwab, or Gary, or Henry 
Ford what was their conception of philosophy, if they were 
truthful, they would answer, ‘It is meaningless to me.’ , 

‘Philosophy is uniform knowledge unifying life. It is mind 
bringing to it a meaning and a value. 
recaptures its old 

a card catalog of 
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Kven the men”’ » nation have or no use for 


philosophy, Durant, 


overspreading life, 
Philos when understood in that way, 
charm, again becomes an adventure and not 
definitions and syllogisms. It becomes far more 
because the function of science is to 
e function of philosophy 


1 
yphy, 


distinctions, 


interesting than science 
find out how things can be done, but th 
is to find out what to do. 

‘Science without philosophy is as likely to be des 
to be helpful. During the last great crisis of human Liatol itis an 
open question whether science did not do more harm than good.” 


uctive asitis 


continuing, as quoted by 


od 


RELIGION-AND-SO 


CLAL-SERVICE 


EVE BLAMED AGAIN FOR EVIL IN EDEN 


O-EDS CORRUPT THE GOOD MORALS of college 
men, says a former student of the University of Illinois, 
thereby arousing a crescendo of criticism from outraged 

campuses, angry educators and wrathful clergy. Conditions 
are such, says this errant young tilter, that even a St. Anthony 
might renounce his hermitage for the flesh-pots of the campus. 
Co-eds are criticized for their moral 
frailties, but the chief indictment is 
against the substance of the philos- 
ophy and psychology taught in the 
universities and the methods of teach- 
ing them. Appearing in The Witness, 
“a national paper of the Episcopal 
Church,” published weekly in Chicago, 
the charges were immediately taken 
up by the press and carried into every 
quarter of the country just when 
students were trooping back to college. 
Nothing in recent history has caused 
such a storm. Furious denunciations 
are heaped on Wilfred O. Cross, author 
of the charges, who, however, instead 
of quavering under the stress, meets 
the storm rather blithely by asserting 
that he really softened some of his 
‘‘facts.”” Mr. Cross, who is the son 
of a Methodist minister, and himself 
a prospective candidate for the Epis- 
copal ministry, starts off in the first 
of his two articles with the assertion 
that it is unquestionably a fact that 
immorality is increasing on the uni- 
versity campus. The increase began, 
he says, with the coming of the co-ed. 
‘‘Drinking,”’ he tells us, “‘is now a 
minor vice for dating, a comprehensive 
diversion which includes dancing, 
drinking and petting.”” Women now 
participate in drinking bouts to an 


& gd 
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Wide World Bpetces 
A ORITIC OF CO-EDS 


astounding extent, we are told, and 


Mr. Cross reports: clothes and 


chatter, 

“T know of a train-load of sleeping- 
coaches bound to an interuniversity 
football game last fall, in which collegians of both 
most of whom were quite drunk, staged a pajama dance in the 
aisles between sleeper berths. Inevitably many of the men 
shared berths with co-eds. Nor was that outbreak the self- 
expression of a few daring souls, but a general condition pervad- 
ing three long trains of sleepers. That affair was exceptional 
only because it presented an exceptional opportunity to develop 
an ordinary tendeney to license.” 


Sexes, 


Accusation is made that a sorority house under quarantine 
received “‘huge quantities of gin’”’ through the back door, and, 
says Mr. Cross: ‘‘The traditional drinking of the o!d days, since 
the participation of the college woman, has become a _ bac- 
chanalia.’”” The associations that college men used to cultivate 
with town girls, we are told, they now cultivate with co-eds, 
and this is Mr. Cross’s comment: ‘‘I do not imagine that the 
college woman of yesterday was very enticing, but the co-ed, with 
her pretty clothes and charming chatter, might, with little dif- 
ficulty, persuade even a St. Anthony to renounce his desert.’ 


However, Adam, as well as Eve, is really responsible for this 
tragedy of the campus. ‘‘Women,’’ says Mr. Cross, ‘‘adapt 
themselves too readily to masculine ideals,’ and the lowered 
ideals of to-day he traces to the naturalistie philosophy and new 
psychology which he says the student hears at college and but 
half digests, and out of which he fashions a half-baked philosophy 
of his own. This the writer terms 
“the Gospel of Pooh Pooh,’”’ and he 


goes on: 


“Of course, not every collegian so 
systematizes his gospel; most receive 
it, or its appropriate attitude, from 
the oracles; most men only listen long 
enough to the sages of the dais to learn 
that religion is a weakness and moral- 
ity a fraud, which the dais has not 
said at all, of course. Then, wofully 
muddled by these novel notions, the 
students become indifferent and pooh 
pooh the dais as well as the pulpit and 
the code. It is obvious that higher 
learning is a wholesale industry to- 
day, and there are too many in cap 
and gown; degree hunters are white 
unto the harvest. Asa result scholastic 
standards are regrettably low, and 
many men find themselves idle. Being 
energetic they seek spirited diversions. 
Hot dates are the vogue; daring 
dancers, snappy dressers, artful petters, 
and good-fellow girls when the hip- 
flask is pulled, are in demand, and, 
naturally enough, many co-eds fall in 
with this view of life and contribute 
to a growing craving for the abnor- 
mally hectic in recreational activity.” 


The method of teaching comes in 
for severe criticism, for this student 
finds that ‘“‘too often only the sensa- 
tional in the new lore is treasured in 
memory; collegians know little of the 
supreme reverence in the heart of the 


biologist.”’ Rather, 


W.0O. Cross, who says that the co-ed, ‘‘with her pretty 
might, 
persuade even a St. Anthony to renounce his desert.”’ 


with little difficulty, “They remember only the careless 
speech, the sareastic reference, the 
clever epigram of criticism. ‘There 
are too many merely clever professors; 
superficially minded students are overpopular, and the glib are 
forever conversing and the sage too often criminally silent. 
Life’s mysteries are approached with too little regard for its 
sanctities, and the natural humility of scholarship is too 
frequently submerged under conceit and a certain scintillating 
shallowness of thought and feeling. 

“Tt is, I believe, the unqualified naturalism of the classroom, 
a naturalism, misunderstood, misapplied, falling as it does in 
a soil wrongly furrowed by superstition, that has brought about 
a deplorable change in the view-point of many undergraduates, 
and has destroyed the socially treasurable inhibitions of early 
training and thereby unleashed passion to run to riot and 
perversity.” 


Which brings Mr. Cross to warn the teaching profession, lest 
it destroy more than it build. He writes: 

“Until the psychologist can advance an emotionally adequate 
ethics he had better carefully bulwark all he ean of the reigning 
code, at least by lifting his hat to it, lest fanaticism, which is 
neither dead nor sleeping, turn and destroy what he has builded 


oa 


toil of experimental thought. Universities depend upon 
blic, and the public is chary of its moral code. If psychol- 
n giving its attention to the laboratory, is going to become 
upon the dais and allows itself to be misunderstood, it 
ill, sooner or later, come to the hemlock upon a charge of cor- 
upting youth, and no prophecies or proofs will save it from the 
sate of Socrates in Athens or biology in Tennessee. 
“The verities hang together, and when science fails to contrib- 
te to morality, when truth deserts ethics, they fall together. 
hology has not divorced morality, but at times her lesser 
esentatives speak as tho she had. Youth "so readily 
nisunderstands, and so easily twists concepts to suit its whims. 
everence is a guard at the temple gate of virtue; and it is as 
a taste for the scientist to enter that temple and become face- 
ious as it would be for an architect, in examining a consecrated 
-athedral, to resort to buffoonery. Reverence will do much to 
sure immorality, and it costs only the sacrifice of a little display 
of cleverness.” 


Bricks began to fly the moment the first of the articles ap- 
peared in print. But down in Pontiac, Mlinois, in the parsonage 
2 his father, the Rev. William 
Cross, a Methodist preacher, 
young Mr. Cross stood his 
“round and said he could sub- 
stantiate every word he had 
swritten. Dr. George Craig 
‘Stewart, rector of St. Luke’s 
‘Episcopal Chureh, Evanston, 
*who says he practically lives 
on the campus of Northwestern 
University, and visits each year 
‘a number of other institutions, 
denies Mr. Cross’s charges 
most emphatically. As he is 
quoted by Genevieve Forbes 
Herrick in the Chicago Tribune, 
he says: 

“This young man has grossly 
maligned our undergraduates, 
and particularly the co-eds. 
Inevery college there are bound 
to be young beasts, male and 
female, but they are far and 
away the exception, not the 
rule. 

**To make such a wild and at 
times incoherent attack upon 
the moral conditions in our 
American colleges and univer- 
sities as Mr. Cross has made, 
and then unchivalrously to 
slur the co-eds as a lot of 
drunken hussies, is indefensible, 
and I hope that the authorities of the university will make this 
son of a great institution prove his wild words or eat them with 
the bitter but salutary sauce of an out-and-out apology.” 


From Evanston came word from President Walter Dill Scott 
of Northwestern University, quoted by the same writer: ‘‘Co- 
education has ceased to be on trial. It was on trial fifty years 
No institution which has tried coeducation 


Mrs. James Lardner, president of the Uni- 


ago; it is no longer. 
has given it up.” 

versity Guild, is quoted as saying it is unfair to assert that any 
increase in moral laxity is due to co-eds. ‘‘What laxity there 
may be,’’ she declares, ‘‘is due to the individual’s social back- 
ground, and most of all to the parental background.”’ Dean C.S%. 
Boucher of the University of Chicago is quoted as saying that 
‘“‘no sweeping indictment of the undergraduate is warranted,”’ 
while Dean Agnes E. Wells of the University of Indiana asserts, 
“The average girl has ideals above those of the average man, but 
the average of the whole campus is high. This average is higher 
. - Acollege campus 
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on campuses than in most American cities. . 
now finds higher ideals among 90 per cent. of the women and 75 
per cent. of the men than will be found in any other grouping of 
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THE LITTLE BOY WHO WANTED PUBLIC 
ATTENTION SEEMS TO BE GETTING IT 


society, where men and women are thrown together.’ From 
Dean Edward E. Nicholson, in charge of student affairs at the 
University of Minnesota, comes this comment: ‘We have less 
drinking on the whole among Minnesota students than before, 
tho the vicious nature of the drinks may cause more excitement. 
Co-eds may drink more in the open to show off, but the sum total 
of their drinking is no more than before. I feel certain that the 
morals of our students, both men and women, are better, not. 
worse.”’? Faculty members and students of the University of 
Illinois are quoted as denying all Mr. Cross’s specific accusations. 
President David Kinley brands them as ‘‘unqualifiedly false, 
a libel on thousands of women. students, and an insult to their 
fathers and mothers.’”’ However, Mr. Cross is not without his 
supporters. Ina letter to The Witness, Bishop Samuel B. Booth, 
bishop coadjutor of Vermont, writes that he is beyond the point 
where he thinks it wise “‘to be expressing good-natured approval 
of the young people of the time. I don’t believe,’ he adds, 
“that they respect such 
opinions.” 

Turning to the press, we 
find wide-spread disbelief of 
Mr. Cross’s accusations and 
conclusions. ‘‘The simple fact 
is,’ says the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, “that decent men and 
women do not believe these 
wholesale charges against 
young women in coeducational 
universities. They will be re- 
volted by the writing of them; 
they will be revolted by their 
publication.”’ The morals of 
college students are higher, not 
lower, than in the past, asserts 
the Chicago~ News. It con- 
tinues: ~ 


“Of the thousands of stu- 
dents in a large university, a 
certain small percentage will 
cause anxiety and create diffi- 
culties for the faculty, but that 
proportion is declining, not 
increasing. Manners and fash- 
ions may change, but to-day 
the world and its youth are 
cleaner and healthier, physical- 
ly and morally, more temperate, 
more self-respecting, more 
thoughtful than they ever 
were before in the history of civilization.” 


—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


However, the Chicago Evening Post thinks that Mr. Cross’s 


“ec 


articles may be made to serve a good end, since “‘parental and 
community interest in the welfare of college youth needs to be 


stimulated.’’ In the opinion of The Post: 


“There can be no question that our young men and young 
women are facing ethical and intellectual problems in forms 
urgent and acute which earlier generations did not know. The 
home is not always as alert and understanding as it should be. 
Not all is done that may be done to meet sympathetically and 
helpfully in campus life the legitimate demands of the student 
for leisure-time opportunities, or to provide the sort of uncon- 
descending comradeship which is the rarest and finest gift that 
wisdom and experience can offer.’’ 

In defending publication of Mr. Cross’s articles, the Rev, 
William B. Spofford, managing editor of The Witness, also as- 
serts that the “teaching of the newer psychology of be- 
haviorism” is breaking down moral standards. He recites 
that professors, students, pastors, and matrons have told him 
tales of moral laxity, and that “‘the facts are to be had if they 


are sought diligently.” 
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THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN CHURCHES 
ROPHECY IS ALWAYS RISKY, admits Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, but he goes ahead in the London Spectator with 
a brief outline of what he believes is likely to be the de- 

velopment of American churches. In the first place, writes the 
president of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, the American churches are grappling courageously with 
great social and international questions. Dr. Cadman believes 
that the day has passed when any part of our great industrial, 
social, political or international life can be considered as outside 
the Church’s sphere of responsibility. ‘Throughout the coun- 
try,” he writes, “influential voices are declaring from the pulpit 
and in ecclesiastical assemblies that the organized group life of 
society is to be subject to the rule of Christ no less than the life 
of the individual.”” However, 


“When the churches attempt to mold public opinion on vital 
issues, they soon discover that if they are to do so effectively 
they must act far more unitedly than has hitherto been the case. 
The realization of this fact has led to the second notable trend in 
American religious life, namely, the progress of cooperation 
among the churches. Few things are more noteworthy in the 
history of American Christianity during the last two decades. 
The rise of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, of which I have the honor to be president, is the most 
conspicuous illustration of this cooperation. The Council is a 
Federation of twenty-eight evangelical bodies, comprising a 
communicant membership of something more than twenty 
millions. It is in no sense a voluntary association,/but an officially 
delegated organization, the governing bodies of which are named 


directly by the constituent Churches of which the Council re-~ 


gards itself as the servant and agent. Its growing influence 
and the increasing recognition of its usefulness mean that the 
American Churches are definitely committed to a policy of the 
closest possible cooperation. 

‘Whether this will, in time, lead to a united Church, such as 
has already been formed in Canada, one can hardly predict, 
but there can be no doubt that the present interdenomina- 
tional activities are bringing about a new spirit of unity and a 
greater consciousness of the moral and religious power which 
a united Church ean exercise.’’ 


For instance, the Council, through the cooperation of its 
constituent members, has been able to bring about a better 
understanding of labor, one of the unique results of the Council’s 
work being the achievement of closer relations with the labor 
movement and ‘“‘ministering to good-will and cooperation in 
American industry.”” Through the Council the race problem, 
described by Dr. Cadman as ‘‘one of the most acute issues in 
America to-day,” is being faced “in a constructive way.’ Repre- 
sentatives of the white and of the negro people are frequently 
brought together for the purpose of developing interracial 
cooperation, and a special committee on good-will between 
Christians and Jews is ‘‘now fostering a more sympathetic 
appreciation between these two groups.” Again: 


“The rising tide of interest on the part of the American 
Churches in behalf of world peace is, perhaps, the most notable 
evidence of the way in which our Protestant forces are moving’ 
unitedly forward to face new responsibilities. It is the judgment 
of close observers of the political situation that no single factor 
has counted for more in the final decision of the United States 
Government to enter the World Court than the persistent and 
united activity of the Churches in behalf of this step. There is a 
leavening consciousness abroad that Protestantism has in tho 
past too easily surrendered to the State concerning major ques- 
tions which, while superficially political, are really moral ques- 
tions. The divided state of Protestantism has been especially 
responsible for its having so nearly abdicated this strategie field. 
The knitting up of its isolated forces into something like a unified 
whole will mean much in regaining a moral autonomy for the 
Churches in all ranges of human activity.” 


The third tendeney in America, finds Dr. Cadman, is a return 


to weightier emphasis on the inner life. He writes: 


“There has been altogether too much dependence upon 
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a judgment in which I wholeheartedly coneur—that Pro- 


legislation for securing human betterment. We have learned now 
if we never knew before, that it is impossible to get gc 
conduct out of leaden motives. American experience wi 
Prohibition reenforces this conclusion. It is the judgment of 
overwhelming majority of thoughtful people in our churche 


hibition has already achieved great good in this country, anc : 
that we should never go back upon this policy. At the same time, 
nothing is clearer than that the real success of this great social 
undertaking will be determined by the extent to which we are 
able to educate the individual conscience and train the individual - 
in self-reverence, self-knowledge, and self-control. One of the 
great merchant princes of America, known throughout the na- 
tion for his interest in progressive social and international move- 

ments, declared recently, in a letter to the Federal Council of 

the Churches, that he had finally come to the conclusion that 
nothing was so much needed as a revival of religion.” 


AN AMATEUR LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


ARNESSING SEVERAL NATIONALITIES on the 
same rope for a mountain climb is certainly a good 
means for promoting comradeship, points out the 

London Times. This is one of the means for cultivating friend- 
ship and having fun taken by Boy Scouts at Kandersteg, Switzer- 


land, where the International Association of Boy Scouts has 


acquired a chalet. 

Fourteen hundred youngsters representing ten nations, 
we are told, were guests at Kandersteg last year. Mountain- 
climbing, under capable guides, was their chief amuse- 
ment, and fastened to the same rope might be a French- 
man, a German and an Eastern European. This summer, we 
are told, a Swede, two Hungarians, a Chinese and an Englishman 
were heard singing a music-hall ditty at the top of their lungs, 
with their arms on the shoulders of one another. Under such 
conditions, it is pointed out, prejudice and provincialism could 
not even smolder. The New York Times tells us some more 
about Kandersteg and its activities: 


““A leaders’ conference was recently in session at the Swiss 
mountain headquarters. Thirty-two nations were represented, 
that youthful old man, Gen. Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Chief 
Scout, being especially prominent in his campaign hat, woolen 
shirt and ‘shorts’ with golf stockings. A eamp of instruction 
has been one of the features this summer. Forty-two Scout- 
masters went into training under British instructors, who them- 
selves learned what they knew from General Baden-Powell. 
The British effort is to spread the true ideals of scouting. The 
aim is to develop a ‘happy, healthy, helpful ecitizenhood.’ 
Self-education through play and work is encouraged. To pro- 
mote international friendship, interchange of visits among boys 
of the different countries is arranged. No less than 5.000 
British Scouts have roamed over Europe this year to enjoy the 
hospitality of brother Scouts. There is to be a biennial con- 
ference at Kandersteg. One was held this summer. One hundred 
and twenty delegates were present, including American leaders.” 


While the Scout organization has taken up most of the time 
given to discussion, we are told, matters of international moment 
were not neglected: 


“The League of Nations sent three representatives to 
the conference. There were camp-fires each night, and the 
spirit of camaraderie had full play. At the conference was the 
flower of the leaders of the world, it may be said: young men, 
intelligent and progressive and capable of talking about inter- 
national questions that they may have a part in deciding in 
the years to come. To qualify for Kandersteg a Boy Scout 
must be well up in his organization, a reader and thinker, con- 
spicuous for what is called character. 

“Tn America the Scout organization is occupying new ground 
from year to year, so that it is difficult to keep track of all its 
activities. The idea of interchange of visits between the States, 
Kast, West, North and South, has not been carried to the same 
lengths as in Europe. It would be well to establish Kanderstegs 
in all the national parks, the Government assisting, so that with 
low travel rates our Boy Scouts would have an opportunity to 
‘See America First.’”’ 
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"are in Campbell's Tomato Soup! 


Pre Pt re A OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET! 


, Unsolicited oniribislons to this department can not be returned. 


UCH Foote is made by elaborating 

an analogy between some mood of 

nature and of the poet’s own heart. ‘The 

passions of the year and of a human re- 

lationship are both at low ebb in this 
poignant lyric from Uhe.Bookman: 


INTERIM 


By Baberre DrurscH 


Summer again, and summer again going,— 

Old twisted leaves underfoot, arainy haired cloud 

Above the tall corn, and a damp wind blowing 

Through the rich green where the first rust is 
showing 

On trees no Pes Latte 

How many summers since we sat together, 

Watching the drift of cloud and leaf, and spoke, 

In voices veiled like the veiled wistful weather, 

Of the pull at the heart, when ungiven love is the 

. tether... 

And then the tether broke. 


So now we sit together and are not shaken 

By the dark pulse, or the dark dividing fear. 

We have given, and forgiven, as we have assaulted 
and taken 

The utmost claustral places. 
awaken 

Leafage trodden under, year on year? 


Now what touch can 


Autumn not yet come, 
going,— 

This present bleakness speaks of an hour when the 
bright 

Blood shall torture us with its frozen flowing; 

Yet now love is a coal that grief is sullenly blowing; 

We shall have our fire for the night. 


and summer quietly 


Here is a simple little song of a place 
well known to childhood. It appears in a 
volume called ‘Sails on the Horizon”’ 
(The Stratford Co.; Boston); 


IN FATRYLAND 
By Cathe ee J. Quirk 


Nor you, nor I, nor anyone 
May visit where he goes, 

This smallest prince of fairies, 
Whose palace is a rose. 


He lives amid all beauties, 
Too tiny for the eye; 

And has two faithful henchmen, 
A bee and butterfly. 


The bee’s his busy butler, 
Who serves him ceaselessly 

The flagons gold of honey 
That in rose-cellars lie. 


The butterfly, his chariot, 
Serves him as aeroplane, 

Which spreads its gorgeous rainbow wings 
To fly o’er heaven's main. 


It sways in graceful beauty 
Upon the waved blue 

And halts at every balcony 
Of flower-mansion fair. 


air, 


Where from some tiny casement 
A princess, young and sweet, 
Bows to her charming sovereign, 

Him royally to greet: ° 


Ofttimes in Summer’s twilight, 
When dusk fails Soft and cool, 

The air becomes a ballrodmi, 
Where prince and princess rule: 


Then all the lords and ladies » 
Lead forth their dragonflies; 

And jewel all the woodlands 
With gold-green witcheries. 


| 


| Listen to the 


| « 
| God was with the 


| Mates! the flaming dawn behind us is fogged with 


Ah, would that we could enter 
This tiny kingdom, where 

Such loveliness and beauty 
Are found without compare! 


If we had hearts of children, 
I’m sure we'd get a peep, 

As down dream’s spacious hietirayts 
We roam when fast asleep. 


Ir is some time since Grace Fallow Nor- 
ton published her last volume of poems. 
This characteristic fancy in an artists’ 
magazine (The Hue and Cry, of Woodstock, 
N. Y.) is a pleasant indication that she is | 
still writing: 


GENTLE MERRY STAR-CHILD 


By Grace Farrow Norron 
I wish I could cast my little glittering 
Momentousness 
On the sands of Time, the way of the stars, 
And let their black steeds trample it, 
And Jet them ride over it in their golden cars. 


But perhaps some gentle merry star-child would 
leap down, 

Seeing it lie there, glittering, 

And laugh and say: ‘‘ The sea of Time 

Has washed up in the night another curious thing!”’ 


And lift it and keep it, to set in a clasp or a ring. 


A roucs of the grotesque may be found 
in this peculiar march, together with a 
hint of half-eynical sympathy for the 
miners whose strike is still crippling En- 
gland and the Empire. It appears in 
The Empire Review (London): | 


THE COAL-MINERS’ DINNER-MARCH 


By Herspert E. PaAtMEer 


Twenty weary colliers were walking out to dine, 

Bandy-legged and black-faced, up from the mine. 

Said the wisest to the dullest, ‘‘ Now, I'll tell you 
what I fears, 

We've been mucking up the country for a hundred 
bleeding years, 


“Us as trimmed the hillside and made the barley 
grow, 

Reared the bonny maypole where the pit-fires 
glow, 

Us as wore the green cloth at Crecy and Poitiers 

We've been mucking up the country for a hundred 
bleeding years. 


‘See them dirty cottages, sprawling in a heap, | 

Fit to make the coping-stones of Hellgate weep! 

Industry's of Heaven; but where's Heaven's town 

That summat deep soul wouldn't 
down! 


in your bang | 


“And all to make a million oiled wheels go round! 
I can in my head 
underground, 


hear ‘em when I'm hewing 


Hear ’em in my head till the coal-roof reels. 
: : A : ’ * | 
Listen to the whirring and the winding of the | 
wheels! | 


“Christ! the 
Blind alley-places, and blind leading blind! | 
Look at them and weep, till your brain-roof reels. | 
and the the | 


blind faces in the street gone blind! 


whirring winding of 


wheels! 


Scarce a single parson haaved the 
sigh; 


shadow of a 


prosperous, and Christ was in | 
the sky. 


filth and tears; 


We've been muciing up the country for a hundred 


lis from.a small volume ealled 


bleeding years."’ 


Here are several almost self-evident 
facts, put into rhythmical short lines and_ 
published in The Commonweal (New York). 
Perhaps the charm of the composition is in — 
its brevity, simplicity, and a kind of quiet ? 
passion: 


LEAVES Ag 
By Rurxu E. Hopkins 
Leaves do three things 


Jik 


And do them well: 
row patiently, unmurmuring, 
Through long hours; 
x Flare scarlet and gold, 
Making themselves radiant 
For dying; 
And fall silently, 
To hover over sleeping flowers 
In dim forgotten graves. 


Tuese corn shocks have reality and 


|imagination-evoking qualities, as well as 


timeliness, to recommend them. 
appear in The Century: 


CORN SHOCKS 


By Cray CRAWFORD 


They 


Sturdy in the winter, golden in the sun, 

Marshaled in the valleys where the zigzag fences 
run, 

Fairy-like in moonlight, tawny in the dawn, 

Dusky on the hilltop when the light is gone. 

Something of a steeple, something of a tree, 

Something of a wigwam, old and dear to me. 


Ir ‘‘most far fields look green,” there 
seems to be a special charm connected 
with those we have loved and left behind. 
The following poetical backward glance 
“* Sussex 
Poems and Others”’ (Erskine MacDonald, 


London): 


TO SUSSEX FROM EXILE 


By MAar@uerite Srurpy-SmirH 


Give soft-breasted Downs for pillow, 
(O ye hills that call me home! 
I—who dream of stunted willow, 

Of the blackthorns’ feath'ry foam— 
I can find enough of tumult, 

In the seething heart of me. 

Give me back the Downs at sunset, 
In their sad tranquillity 

Their own sweet sad tranquillity. 
Give June nights, when glazing death-hues 
Veil the late sun's dying eyes. 
When the grass stirred by the night wind 
Shakes in tremulous surprise: 

‘Til each blown patch forms a shadow, 
That’ goes flitting to and fro 

Soft and velvety and supple 

Whence 
The spray-fed Downland pixies grow! 


it is the pixies grow 


I close my eyes. 
The 
Then clear across my curtained gaze, 


Again the lark 
quivering silence stirs 
Stands once more a ring of firs 

Ah, ring of fir trees! Bitter- -sweet 
Dream of trees I used td Rnow. 

I see their sombre tracery, 

Form weird shadows down below. 
Fantastic shadows down below. 


T smell again the fragrant dusk, 

As the wind and night drop down. 
Then stern against a steely moon 
White tiie sharp-cut headlands frown. 
The pee Wit calls—a plaintive note. 
Tang of the salt is kind. 

Then cushioned low and scaling high, 
Gorse-pricked paths I left behind-— 
Oh paths of youth I left behind. 


Re 
ee 
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low big does 5* look to you? Big enough to 


isk the good service you get from your car? 


Mobiloil costs you only 5¢ more per quart than 
ordinary oil. But this extra 5¢ buys Mobiloil 
protection for --- 


out of every 4 motorists who ask for oil by 
name, ask for Mobiloil, because - -- 


Mobiloil has kept down their re- 
pair bills. Mobiloil has cut down 
their carbon. Mobiloil has given 
them more power and greater quiet. 


60 years’ experience in lubrica- 
tion is behind every quart of 
Mobiloil. And 42 Mobiloil engineers 
specify the grade that is correct for 
your car in the Mobiloil Chart. 
This Chart has the approval of 609 
automotive manufacturers. 

The Mobiloil dealer has the com- 
plete Chart. Through it he will 
guide you to the. lowest-priced 
lubrication. 

30c a quart is a fair retail price 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below. 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown’ below.’ “‘Arc” means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 


Follow winter recommendations when tempera- 
tures from 32° F (freezing) to 0° F (zero) prevail. 
Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except 
Ford. Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”’). 


If your car is. not listed here,see the complete 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer’s. 


/ for genuine Mobiloil from barrel 
accent ~f or pump. (Slightly higher in 
| ey PASSENGER | 5 Southwestern, Mountain and 
See” 8050-0 CARS” E iS é a 
Se FP os E | Pacific Coast States.) 
| — wn 
6 i ) ee ed 
Buick. A 
O ] Ol || Cadillac. A es 
} | Chandler \ ¢ 
} ; Chevrolet Arc.|/ 
Make the chart your guide Cavers A Tar 
Ae 4 We: Chrysler 6 ATA 
A Dodge Brothers A IArc 
| Essex A |Arc.| J A |i 
i Ford B35) EE EE BB 
Franklin BB} BB| BB } BB | BB} BB} BB/ BB 
Hudson A jArc.} A jAre.| A |Arc.| A’ {Arc 
Hupmobile A lArc.| A |Arc.) A [Arc.} A {Arc 
Jewett A. |Arc.| A jArec.} A |Arc.} A -jArc 
Maxwell A jArc.| A jArc.|° A JArc 
Nash A jArc.| A JArc.JArc.|Arc.JArc:|Arc 
Oakland A \Arc.| .A jArc.} A jArc.| A | A 
Oldsmobile (4&6)| A |Arc.| A jArc A |Arc.} A’ jArc 
- ; Overland A’ JArc.| A JArc.} A jArc.{ A./Arc 
Packard 6 A {Arc.| A jArc} A} A} AJA 
Packard 8 A lArc.| A JArc.} A JjArc.| A: |Arc 
| Paige A |Arc.jAre.{Are {Arc.|Arc.}Arc:!Arc 
en ~~. ; ach 5 Reo A \Arc.| A jArc} A /Arc.} A. {Ar = 
Gp . 7, 29 Star A |Arc.| A |Arc.JArc./Arc.JArc.|Arc — ma 
acuu Oil Co n V Studebaker A Asc.) A |Arc} A;/Arc.} A’ [Arc NEW YORK 
mM mM Velie A , |Arc A Arc A |Arc A jArc Offices: (Chicag 7 ; eAGyneapoll 
p / Willys-Knight 4..| B |Arc.] B |Arc.| B |Arc.| B [Arc Division Offices: (bicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis 
PEE aes. 4 Arc! A (Arc = sccecpeenesaneeemnetien tein 


ER {_Willys-Knight 6 


HUMAN FLOTSAM OF THE FLORIDA HURRICANE 


OPING HIS WIFE SECURELY TO A TREE, a Fort 
Lauderdale man sallied forth, sometimes swimming and 
sometimes wading, in search of help. The story is told by 

refugees, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Pope, who were among the first of 

the storm victims to reach New York. Their own home had been. , 
destroyed, and the few effects they had managed to save were 

still water-soaked from the deluge through which they had lived. 

In the blur of events they lacked some details of the man who 

lasht his wife to a tree, but the important point was that he 

succeeded in saving her. 
For two miles he strug- 
gled along the storm- 
swept beach until he 
reached a place where 
willing hands joined him 
for the return trip. They 
found the woman alive, 
and brought her to safety. 
Other witnesses testify 
that Fort Lauderdale’s 
beach was obliterated, 
and anew shoreline estab- 
lished 100 yards from the 
original line. Weread of 
bodies of victims washed 
into melancholy heaps; 
and, by way of contrast, 
of several babies born at 
the height of the storm. 
How greatly the sea rose 
under the lashing of the 
wind is shown by the 
testimony that the cause- 
way connecting Miami 
with Miami Beach was 
smothered beneath six 
feet of raging water, 
whereas it is normally 
from six to ten feet above 
the level of the bay. The 
Associated Press, among 
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AN INNOCENT AN 


Many young lives were lost in the great 
spared by a seeming miracle. 
of Dania, Florida, practically 


other items, tells of one woman who fled from the storm into four 
different houses, each of which in turn was demolished over her 
head. A special dispatch from West Palm Beach to the New York 
Times gives us a picture of terror-stricken hotel guests at Miami 
Beach sitting up all night, beguiled more or less by the pounding 
of lively tunes on a piano, while the sea rose until it invaded 
the hotel, threatening each moment to carry them all away. 
This scene is described by Sue K. Hicks, a Miami lawyer who 
lived in the hotel. On the Friday preceding the storm he drove 


home just before midnight. 


The wind was freshening, but not 


violent, and there was no rain. Later the wind, which was out 


of the northeast, grew stronger, and rain came, and by 3 A. M. 
the sea had begun to rise, ‘‘aided by an incoming tide and the 
onshore wind, which whipt the waters into a foaming race.’’ The 
door of the hotel, explained Mr. Hicks, was 300 feet from the 
high-water mark, but ‘“‘the rising breakers soon erossed the 


stretch of beach between the hotel and the ocean and were lapping 
at the threshold.” 
down the door and rushed through the lobby 
And after that, ‘‘as wave after wave followed, 
the height of the water increased.” 


At last came one giant wave which ‘battered 


, leaving it three feet 
deep in water.” 
And we read on: 


“Meanwhile outside the sea was washing over all Miami 


TONG 


Beach, carrying in its onward ros many aml shacks aud auto- 
mobiles. 

' All night long the breakers roared. Hysterical women in the~ 
hotel huddled together in little groups on the upper fioors, 
expecting at any moment to be carried out to sea in the hotel. 

“In order to quiet them we got a man to play the piano,and 
a lot of us began to sing. 

“About 3 A. M. the wind was raging, and it began tearing the 
roof from the hotel in huge fragments that whistled weirdly 
through the air. 

“Dawn came, and save for the nearness of other houses the 

scene was like one from 

a ship at sea. Huge 

combers as high as the 

hotel came rolling in. 

“They would crash 
upon the beach with a 
force that shook the 
whole structure, and, 
seething withfoam, break 
about the building and 
go hurrying westward 
toward Biscayne Bay. 

‘Near eight o’clock 
there came a _ sudden 
lull. The tide ebbed and 
the waves subsided grad- 
ually. The water low- 
ered, so that by donning 
our bathing-suits we were 
able to go out on the 
beach, altho it was still 
knee-deep in water. 

“The first thing we 
did was to survey the 
adjoining homes and ho- 
tels. We found one small 
house down, but no one 
was there. 

“Then the wind 
changed and began com- 
ing out of the south. 
Daylight began to fade 
and all became black as 
night. We tried to get 
back to the hotel as the 
wind freshened, but were 
unable to make it. 

“The outward tide and 
south wind did not whip 
the sea inland as before, but the violence of the wind increased 
until it raged with hurricane fury. 

“The lull is what caused so many to be injured. Believing that 
the storm had spent its force they ventured into the streets, where 
many were knocked down or killed by flying timbers. 

““Maleolm Wisehart, an attorney friend of mine and a Yale 
graduate, was with me when the great darkness came. We sought 
refuge in the Beach View Apartments, about a block north from 
the hotel. 

“The doors at both ends of the hall on the first floor of the 
apartment-house were ripped away, and the wind swept through 
as tho foreed from a great bellows. 

‘It knocked us off our feet before we could reach the stairway, 
and we were compelled to crawl along on our hands and knees to 
ke ep from being carried away. 


THE RUINS 


storm, 


but this child was among those 
The picture shows a part of what is left of the city 


demolished by the hurricane. 


“Finally we saw the door of an apartment opposite us open 
and dodged inside. There we found a young girlina bathing-suit 
seated calmly on a couch. She didn’t seem to be the least bit 
alarmed and was watching with great interest the beat of the rain 
against the windows. 

“We were shivering with cold, so she got up and brought us 
blankets to wrap around us, and also got us cigarets. While we 
sat smoking the wind drove the glass from the window-frames, 
showering and cutting Wisehart and the girl.” 

Mr. Hicks said that the old causeway is so badly damaged that 
it will cost thousands of dollars to repair it. A big oil- tanker, he 

(Continued on page 45) 


aes ‘(Continued from page 40) edi 

, belonging to the Belcher Asphalt Company, lies directly 
the road near the west end. 

Venetian Causeway, he said, is badly damaged, and at one 
there is barely room for one car at a time to pass, but it is 
4 impassable. 

“All along the causeway,” he said, ‘‘are the wrecked hulks of 
's which people were forced to abandon when the storm started, 
there are dozens of others in Biscayne Bay. 

‘On the Miami side of the bay scores of yachts were anchored. 
[any of these were lifted bodily into the streets of Miami, where 
they still remain.” 

He said the roof garden is gone from the Fleetwood Hotel and 
nearly all windows on the east side are demolished. The dome is 
rone from the Flamingo, 
ng said, and the Roney 
Plaza also is slightly 
Hamaged. 

A large dredge—the 
Magic City, named after 
Miami—tore loose from 
itsmooringsatthe cause- 
way during the storm 
and broke in two, with 
twelve men aboard. One- 
half of it sank in the bay 
and the other half was 
sarried out to sea with 
six men on it. Outside 
the entrance to Biscayne 
Bay it stranded on a 
sand-bar, and was bat- 
tered to pieces. Fourmen 
swam to shore through 
the heavy surf, aided by 
life-guards from a near- 
by station. The other 
two were drowned. 

The fate of the six 
aboard the other half of 
the dredge is unknown. 
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DESOLATION IN ITS WILDEST ASPECT 


We read of a be- 
leaguered girl sharing a 
refuge with cats and 
snakes. According to an 
Associated Press dispatch, Miss Ruth Anderson, of Lexington, 
Kentucky, took shelter beside the wall of a wrécked building, in 
company with another girl, before realizing that the place was 
already occupied. However— 


Laying low the tropic palm-trees of Miami Beach, as shown here, the terrific wind } 
also piled up the ocean, which rose near these trees to a point four blocks inshore. 


The animals wereas terrified as she, and were placid while seek- 
ing self-preservation, she said. 

The girl who was with her was struck by bricks from a falling 
wall, and her spine broken. Miss Anderson said she then made 
an improvised raft of timbers and débris, and with the injured 
girl on it they floated for two and a half hours before being 
rescued. 


Many of the survivors testify that the early morning lull in the 
storm, spoken of in the narrative of Mr. Hicks, brought about 
sreat loss of life by leading the population to believe that the 
disturbance was all over. That numbers were swept off the Miami 
beach and causeway when the storm resumed its violence is 
declared by R. T. Freng, pilot for the Florida Airways Corpora- 
tion. Summarizing Mr. Freng’s impressions, a correspondent of 
the New York Times tells us: 

Hundreds were in bathing early Saturday morning when the 


hurricane descended, he said. There were hundreds in motors and 
on foot crossing the causeway from the beach to Miami, who 


already had had their morning plunge. Many of these were 
washed out to sea. It may be weeks before the exact number of 


dead is known. 

When the storm started Friday night, Freng left Hialeah, where 
he was staying, and went out to the airport to care for his plane, 
At midnight the wind was blowing sixty-five miles an hour, 
Terror-stricken women and children deserted their homes in 
Hialeah and ran aimlessly about the streets. Some took to open 
spaces, many got in their automobiles to ride around blocks in 
frantic attempts to find shelter. 

Curiously, Freng says, many of those who fled to their cars 
escaped injury, while many of those who remained in their homes 
were trapt by the wind and killed or injured. At 1:30 A. M. 
the wind had reached a velocity of 90 to a 100 miles an hour. 
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This it maintained until 3:30 A. M., when it died out, and 
spent four hours and a half switching around to the south. 
During the hours of dawn, emergency hospitals were brought into 
use, hotels, restaurants, even the police station, provided shelter, 
or became improvised morgues for the dead which had been 
struck down by this early blow. : 

At dawn many persons made their way to the beach to take 
advantage of the high waves. .Here they romped and frolicked 
for a couple of hours. Five or six hundred, somewhat frightened 
by the midnight storm, played along the beach. Toward eight 
o’clock about a hundred of them were on their way back to Miami. 
Searcely had they got well on their way across the long causeway 
when the hurricane in its second and worst phase struck them. 
A gate-tender on the Miami end of the causeway told Freng 
@ mountainous wall of 
water suddenly rose from 
Biscayne Bay as the 
wind developed and 
crashed across the bridge. 
The bathers were tossed 
off like leaves. Those 
who still were in bathing 
were also carried away. 

A huge apartment 
buildingon Miami Beach, 
housing, it is estimated, 
at least 100 persons, col- 
lapsed. 

On his way to Miami, 
Freng says the wind was 
blowing 120 miles an 
hour. He took shelter 
in a gutter alongside the 
road, lying there from 
nine o’clock A. M. until 
12:30 P. M. At the out- 
set of the second storm, 
he and two comrades 
tried to save the life of 
a woman who but a min- 
ute before had given pre- 
mature birth to a child. 
As they were carrying 
the woman and the child 
out of the wreckage of 
her home, a telephone 
pole in front of the 
door was wrenched loose and thrown against her husband, 
killing him. 

Broken backs and limbs were the most common injuries in the 
emergency hospitals following the storm, Freng says. Full-size 
trees, branches of all sizes, lumber, pipe, tiles, débris of all kinds, 
even small autos, were flying through the air during the hard 
blow. Children, separated from their parents, shrieked and ran, 
or were blown helplessly about. 


Survivors arriving at Melbourne, Florida, described some 
extraordinary effects of the storm and told ‘‘harrowing tales of 
starvation, lack of housing and medical facilities for those who 
escaped death in the disaster.” 
dispatch to the New York World: 


As we read on in a special 


A five-masted steel schooner is high in the street at Coral 
Gables, according to Charles G. Crosby, who said all the smaller 
houses there are in ruins. Crosby saw a woman in a torn night- 
gown nursing a nude baby, sitting on the concrete steps of what 
had been her home. There was nothing left except marks of the 
foundations. 

George H. Fielding of this city, who hurried to the stricken 
area, said he counted fifty-six dead in one morgue on Monday, 


’ with a steady stream of dead being brought into the building. 


“T wept,’ he said, ‘‘at the sight of children having broken 
limbs set and deep wounds sewed without nareoties to deaden 
the pain. There are thousands of automobiles piled in wrecked 
windrows along the streets. 

‘“‘Many people are financially ruined. One man told me that 
he had owned apartment-houses valued at $500,000 at Miami 
Beach, but he was penniless now as the houses were wrecked and 
the lots inundated.” 

Fielding said that there were but nine houses standing in Fort 
Lauderdale, and not a whole pane of glass in the entire thirty- 
mile storm area. 

The Venetian Causeway at Miami Beach has automobiles, 
dead bodies, yachts, and other wreckage scrambled together all 
its length, according to S. T. Ogden, who reports that the waves 
washed completely over to the bay at the height of the storm. 
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Exciting experiences are recounted by Kirby Jones, repre- 
sentative of the American Bakeries Company, who left Miami on 
the first train after the storm. He had sought shelter in a build- 
ing, with a hundred and fifty other people, when the roof caved 
in, whereupon, as we read in a Times special: 


“All of us fled to a schoolhouse a block away. 


Copyright by Wide World Photograp:s 
LIFTED BODILY OUT OF ITS ELEMENT 


This United States government craft was one of the many vessels to be cast ashore 


when the hurricane hit the crowded harbor of Miami. 


“Tt was a pitiful sight to see that crowd running through the 
driving rain, barely able to make headway against the terrific 
force of the wind. 

“‘Women were erying hysterically, and old men whimpering 
that they did not want to die, their voices almost inaudible in the 
roar of the wind. And all the while flying timbers and glass were 
falling all about us. 

‘“We reached the schoolhouse 
and remained there until noon. 
Then the storm abated once more, 
and three hours later stopt. 

“The city was without water, 
because mains everywhere had 
burst, and the authorities were 
compelled to cut the water off. 

“IT saw people catching rain- 
water in saucepans as it dript 
from the roof in order to make 
coffee. 

““Late in the afternoon I went 
down-town to survey the damage. 
Flagler Street was littered with 
tangled trolley and _ telephone 
wires, and almost every window in 
the buildings on either side shat- 
tered. 

‘All electrical signs had been 


blown down. The Meyer-Kiser 
Bank Building was worst hit. 
Every window was broken and 


huge holes gaped in the walls. 
“The Columbus and MeAllister 


BLOWN 


wind is demonstrated 


“All ships in the harbor were damaged and many of them lift 
high and dry amadt carried inland for nearly fifty yards. 


Gaara cae were completely destroyed: . 

“Immediately after the storm all hotels were thrown open t 
the homeless, as well as all schoolhouses and other publ 
buildings that could be prest into service. 

“Hundreds of persons lost everything they had io t 
clothes that were on their backs. 

*“When the storm was over scores of people could 
be seen in bathing-suits on almost any street, and 
many were compelled to go to work in bathing-suits.”” + 

Ps 

One of the most vivid and comprehensive accounts 
of the hurricane was written by candle-light. So 
declares its author in the New York Sun, which 
prefaces the story with an explanatory note to the 
effect that the writer had no gas or electricity, and 


only one can of heat, in his apartment as he wrote: 


The hurricane that had its inception somewhere in 
the vicinity of Nassau gathered force in its onward 
flight across the ocean and vented its fury on a con- 
geries of people whose knowledge of high wind- 
storms was almost nil, and whose fear was relatively 
intensified as the gale lasht and thrashed its course 
with death and destruction. 

Weeks and months of effort of engineers, archi- 
tects, contractors and artizans, categorically, are an 
ash-heap. Modern office-buildings with steel frame- 
work, artistic industrial plants, magnificent homes, 
quaint homes and beautiful landscapes with colorful 
outbuildings, some of concrete, others of cement 
block and stucco, buildings with oak and long-leaf 
pine trusses, costing many millions of dollars, to-day 
are so much débris. 

Some are destroyed, others partially, many skele- 
tons still standing are off their foundations, while 
here and there the foundations are visible, but the 
superstructures that stood thereon have disintegrated. 

Great timbers and roofs from buildings blocks 
away lie across the highways or on vacant lots, 
and in some eases piled high on the wreckage of neighboring 
structures. 

Tiles removed from ancient fortresses and homes in Spain and 
Cuba and imported into Florida to beautify mansions were torn 
loose and blown through the air like so many feathers; palm-trees 
that had stood the ravages of severe storms were literally twisted 


ASKEW LIKE AN AUTUMN LEAF 


by the 


way it played with parked 


automobiles. Here is 


hotels, and almost every other CO pURIeRe layin vernancns) Nay areel Oorpoeeion 
building along Bay Shore Drive, 

suffered considerable damage, and The terrific force of the 

sections of the roof of the Hotel 


Royal Palm appeared to be missing. 

‘Bay Shore Drive was littered 
with the battered hulks of automobiles, many of which 
hee on lifted clear of the street and deposited in front yards. 

‘Along Bay Shore Drive are numerous second-hand automo- 
bile dealers who park their cars in lots in the open. These ears 
were virtually ripped to pieces, and the lots, strewn with frag- 


had 


ments, resembled heaps of discarded tin cans. 


one that was flattened up against the side of a building, 


and wrenched from their roots and hurtled through the air; tall 
pines were snapt at their places of thickest diameter like soda 
biscuits between fingers; conerete blocks were blown through 
windows with deadly impact, iron and concrete lamp-posts 
broke in two, and the crash of breaking glass as it gave way 
before the pressure of the wind was a continuous sound for twelve 


ag oY? 


THAT THE AMERICAN FAMILY 
MAY HAVE AT A MODERATE IN- 
JESTMENT. A CAR THAT GRATIFIES 


THEIR FINER TASTES AS WELL AS 
SATISFIES THEIR EVERY NEED™ 


From Oldsmobile’ s L sstcelet 
tion of purpose, “Someth: 

is Happenin; in the Ane 
motive Worl 


Oldsmobile Six now embodies features of known value and 
improvements of demonstrated worth such as ... Larger 


L-Head Engine. . 
Cleaning ... Oil Filter... 


Way Pressure Lubrication . . 


Automatic Spark Control .. . 
from Steering Wheel . 


Tapered, Dome-Shaped Combustion Chambers... 
Velocity, Hot Section Manifold ... 
Honed Cylinders... 
Exclusive Chromium Plating... 
New beauty of line and quality in Fisher Bodies 


Iron Pistons ... 
. Balloon Tires... 


Finish . .. 


. Crankcase Ventilation . 
Harmonic Balancer .. . Three- 
. Two-Way Cooling... Full 
Twin-Beam Headlights, Controlled 
. Thermostatic Charging Control ... 


. - Dual Air 


High 
Special Design, Light Caste 
Silent Timing Chain 
Duco 


and many other features of known value. 


HE added features and 

improvements in this im- 
posing array, not only assure 
you thoroughly dependable 
and brilliant performance. . 
not only provide for even still 
greater operating economy 
and longer life . . not only 
typify a policy pledged to con- 


stant progress . . they verify in ) 
full measure the Oldsmobile 
declaration of purpose as pub- 
lished some weeks ago . . 

‘,.. that the American family 
may have, at a moderate in- 
vestment, a car that gratifies 
their finer tastes as well as 
satisfies their every need!” 
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hours, at the end of which time there was hardly any more glass 


to break. 
In the buildings and in the homes people huddled on the lee 


Hae, first in one room; then, as the sash and doors were blown in . night; others to inspect the damage or to inquire regarding 


~ or off, they retreated to another room. The rush of the invading 
wind made doors useless, locks of no avail, and as the obstructions 
were snapt off furniture gyrated with freakish twists, menacing 


~ 


abating, and people in bathing-suits began wading ‘thro igh 
streets that resembled lakes. Some were hunting for ¢ clotl 
to wear, their apparel having flown in the dark hours of 


welfare of relatives or neighbors, while still others feng forth 


on errands of mercy. — 
As the day waned and the necessities of life earns more 


all life in its path. 


Gyrating upward the wind tore pieces of plaster from the ceiling, 
then forced its way through the aperture, widened the hole into 
a large gap and escaped 


overhead, again to be- 
come a part of the un- 
seen force that spelled 
death and misery with a 
lavish hand. 


To emergefrom a house 
or building meant to be 


caught in the maelstrom | 


and earried through the 
air like the fronds of 
feathers. Shelter from 
the continuous blast was 
next to impossible; no 
one dared venture out, 
and no one wanted to 
stay in. 

Warning of the hurri- 
eane had been broadeast 
in Friday’s dailies, and 
people were expecting a 
high wind, nothing more. 
In the early evening a 
light rain fell; toward mid- 
night the wind freshened, 
increasing in velocity. 
At one o’cloek on Satur- 
day morning the wind 
whistled around corners 
and through screens, as 
it does in Northern cities 
in March; at three o’clock 
it began to shriek and 
howl, and as the minutes 
progressed the noise be- 
came a rumble _ that 
sounded like the echo of 
thousands of muffled 
drums. 

Somewhere in the 
neighborhood a crash of 
glass was heard; awnings 
were running up and 
down their fastenings 
with a rattle and squeak 
that resembled a mixture 
of cricket chirps and an 
axle that needed greasing. 
First one side of the 
awning was torn from its 
moorings and the loosened 
fabric slapped, flapped 
and lasht against the 
window it had sorecently 
covered. Pausing long 
enough to smash the glass 
and sash, the galvanized 
iron and the entangled 
fabrie swung free, crash- 


FROM THE MAYOR OF MIAMI 


Western Union Telegram 


Eprror Literary Dicest, Now Mork City, N. Yo 


The West Indian hurricane which swept over an area of approxi- 
mately sixty miles on the Atlantic coast, September 18, this area ex- 
tending about thirty miles north and thirty miles south of Miami, was 
by far the most severe and destructive of any storm that ever touched 
Florida, and, in fact, Miami in her thirty years of existence has never 
been materially damaged before. It is reported that the wind reached 
a velocity of one hundred and forty miles per hour. There was a great 
amount of damage to buildings through their unroofing and breaking of 
windows, and the blowing down of poorly constructed buildings in 
the outlying districts. The first-class business buildings, hotels, and 
apartments were only damaged by the breaking of glass, and in some 
instances covering of roofs was loosened or blown off, and thus the 
water created the most damage. Great damage was done to the 
tropical palms and foliage. The electric-light plants, water plants and 
gas plants were put out of business for several days, but are now in 
operation. The most regrettable part of the storm was the great 
number of deaths, which amounted to over one hundred, and the in- 
jured approximately to two thousand. ‘Temporary hospitals were 


established under the direction_of the Red Cross, and every possible 
means of relief given to the injured. It was the poorer class of people 
who suffered most. Their small buildings in outlying sections, flimsily 
constructed, were blown down, and this is where most of the deaths and 


injuries occurred. It is this class of people who really need help and 
assistance. It is estimated that approximately five thousand small 
homes were blown down, many of these people not having funds to 
rebuild the same. The Red Cross is organizing to give these people 
assistance, the same receiving support from all Miamians who are 
financially able. Wonderful progress is being made in rehabilitation 
all over the city. Streets have been cleared of all débris. Electric- 
light service is being restored, water and gas service has been restored, 
and temporary repairs have been made to thousands of buildings. Of 
the one hundred and fifty hotels in Miami and Miami Beach and Coral 
Gables, there are probably 75 per cent. which were not damaged to 
any great extent. Of the seven hundred and fifty apartment-houses 
here, possibly 70 per cent. received little damage. AIl hotels and 
apartment-buildings will be completely repaired and put in first-class 
order within sixty days, and I see no reason why this city should not 
entertain her winter visitors the coming season as comfortably as in 
past seasons. There was great damage done to yachts, house-boats 
and pleasure craft. However, most of them will be repaired and put 
in shipshape order. The sun has been shining the past five days. The 
people are cheerful and are putting their shoulders to the work of re- 
construction. I predict that Miami will make a world record of 
coming back stronger than ever in quick order. The people here have 
the enthusiasm and the wilt to do. It is the same people who created 
the fastest growing city in America over the past ten-year period, 
who are now turning their energies and enthusiasm to the work of re- 
construction of the City of Miami. 

K. C. Romru, Mayor of Miami. 


pressing, market baskets were much in evidence. In 

houses were babies that had to be fed on fresh milk, but. 

commodity was scarce, because ees were either hurrice 
or drowned out, and no 


trains were running into 
Miami with a supply 
from the North, frome 
which most of the mi 
is obtained. "3 

Grocers’ stocks were 
soon depleted. Added 
to the confusion was the 
fact that about 75 per. 
cent. of the people light 
their homes and cook by 
electricity, of which none 
was available. Those 
who had cooking utensils 
resorted to kerosene and 
alcohol stoves, and can- 
dles had to be requisi- 
tioned for lighting pur- 
poses. 

In some parts of the 
city the water-supply 
system was crippled be-~ 
cause pumps could not 
be used to force water 
through the pipes. In 
the suburban districts 
water was gathered from 
the streets and stored in 
all kinds of containers, 
including bathtubs, for 
washing dishes and flush- 
ing purposes. 

A ride down the Dixie 
Highway into the center 
of Miami reflects wreeck- 
age everywhere. Tele- 
graph, telephoneand elee- 
tric-light poles are down, 
blocking traffic in both 
longitudinal and latitu- 
dinal streets and ave- 
nues. Sides of buildings 
are missing, plate and 
window glass is scattered 
every where. Immense 
slabs of ecorerete are 
strewn all over lawns, 
and people with their 
possessions are searching 
for shelter. 

Thousands of auto- 
mobiles are wrecked and 
useless, some on their 
sides in marshy places, 
others with hoods and 
tops torn off. 

In Royal Palm Park 


close to where a band- 


ing into screens on porches and fast disappearing over a roof. 

At three o’clock in the morning all the lights in the city went 
out and the inky blackness that followed added to the fear and 
distress. So long as the lights shone there was a reasonable 
amount of safety and protection from flying glass, débris and 
furniture, but with pitch darkness surrounding them people 
could only wait and hope. 

Up to this time very little rain had fallen. Now . began to 
pour. Intermittently the rain lessened until about 5:30, when 
the wind, which had been beating down from fics aetetee 
veered to the southeast, when there was a deluge of water. 
Rain came into houses as if directed from a fire hose. It seeped 
from upper floors to the tier below, soaking everything through 
and through. 

At eight o’clock in the morning there were two feet of water 
in the streets, the high winds churning the water into clouds 
of spray. 

Three o’clock in the afternoon found the fury of the storm 


stand stood is a government submarine chaser, No. 214, the 
boat having been blown three blocks from its moorings in the 
opalescent Biscayne Bay. 

Directly in front of the modern Hotel Columbus stood a 
Hudson ear when the height of the storm was reached. <A 
barge 150 feet long was blown three bloeks from the bay and 
its bow lies on top of the ear. 

Yachts, house-boats and vessels of various kinds dot Bay 
Shore Drive, the exclusive residential section of Miami. A 
sixteen-story modern building has several of the lower floors 
bare of stone, and the steel framework gnarled. Upper floors 
of the building are intact, while the roof is off. 

Worse and above all else, death collected a heavy toll. The 
hospitals and public institutions are filled to capacity. 

Miami has suffered much, but its population is emerging 
laughingly with promises of greater progress. It has earned the 
sobriquet of the Magie City, and patriotic bodies aim to per- 
petuate the name. 
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Te hot plate test is a fair test! It 
shows what happens in your engine. 
Texaco Motor Oil leaves no carbon de- 
posits or gummy residues in the engine be- 
cause it is free from all carbon-forming 
elements—tars and blended cylinder 
stocks. 

Texaco flows freely at low temperatures 
and holds its body at high. It protects 
the engine at zero. It withstands the high- 
est working temperatures. And when it 
reaches the combustion chamber, Texaco 
leaves no carbon. 

Drain out your crankcase and start 
fresh with Texaco. The Texaco Motor Oil 
Chart shows the correct grade. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 


Texaco lege Products 


TEXACO 
MOTOR OIL 
leaves no carbon 


NO.3 


These tests were made 
| with five oils other than 
' Texaco. The smudge of 


This is the ‘‘hot plate test’’ 
\ which proves one point of 


superiority in Texaco Mo- 
tor Oil. Texaco dropped 
on a hot plate or piece of 
metal heated to about 800° 
leayesnocarbon. Thesame 
in your engine. It does its 
work andleavesnocarbon! 


carbon from a drop or two 
is the indication of an effect 
that is multiplied thou- 
sands of times in the en- 
gine. Note where Texaco 
Motor Oil was dropped! 


dropped here left no earhee 


TEXACO MOTOR OIL 


NO.5 
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_ \ From the New York World 
\ 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS TO STIMULATE THE EMOTIONS OF THE HUNGRY HOG 


| And here we see Fred Patzel, winner of the world’s heavyweight pig-calling championship, doing his stuff, together with a musical notation 
showing how he warbles the siren song that has made him the envy of the corn belt. 


| PAGING PIGS IN OMAHA 


HE WELKIN NEARLY CRACKED out in the great 
open spaces of Nebraska, where ‘“‘pigs is pigs” when 
Fred Patzel, of Madison, Wisconsin, was crowned 
world’s champion hog-caller. Through all the wide hog-belt, 
his lungs were the best. His resonant call of ‘‘Poo-o0-ee, poo- 
00-€e, poo-00-ee,”’ its swelling cadences filled with a passionate 
pathos of appeal, melted the heart of the judges, and he is now 
the proud possessor of a solid gold medal and seven hundred 
dollars in prize money. Glory brings its problems, however, and 
we learn from the Omaha World-Herald that the Pied Piper of 
Pigdom is in a quandary—shall he spend his shekels for shoats 
and a cow, or a trip to the National Capital? Poetic justice 
inclines some of his sincerest admirers to hope he chooses the 
shoats. 

But now comes the voice of skepticism. ‘‘Does one actually 
call hogs on a farm?” inquires the New York World. ‘If so, for 
what purpose? Again, how does one go about it? Does one 
whistle to a hog, or say ‘Here, piggie, piggie’? These are burning 
questions, and they call for authoritative answers.’ In response 
to which Mr. John Cabaniss, in a letter to the World, enlightens 
urban ignorance on matters porcine: 


While hog-calling may not rank very high as an art, its utility 
commends it greatly. 

Most of the hogs raised by the farmers throughout the United 
States are not the fat, sluggish prize-winners you have seen 
at fat-stock shows, too fat and unwieldy to get far enough from 
the pen to be late for meals. But in the country many farmers 
give their hogs quite a bit of liberty in a pasture, where they 
may forage for roots, grass, green twigs, ete. Of course, this is 
supplemented by grain fed to the hogs at regular intervals, and, 
as they are often scattered over a large pasture, calling becomes a 
necessity. 

In the Southwest (my native heath), the farmer would take a 
basket of corn and, going out into the feeding-place, would begin. 
a stentorian call of ‘‘ Pig-oo-ee, pig-oo-ee!’’ and in a few mo- 
ments the guests would arrive at full speed, ready for the banquet. 
Plain proof that the hog, while not rated very high in musical 
ability, has an acute and distinguishing ear, is the fact that the 
farmers had different calls for their cows, their horses and their 
dog. One might yell at the top of one’s voice for an hour on these 
calls and the hogs would continue their peaceful rooting, paying 
no apparent attention. But let him call once or twice the familiar 
“Pig-oo-ee!’’ and Nurmi would have found it hard work to beat 
the porkers home. 


Another letter, signed Harry Douglas Robbins, ‘“‘gets down 
to the brass tacks of the business’’: 


‘How does one go about it?”” A very simple matter. ‘‘ Does 
one whistle to a hog, or say ‘Here, piggie, piggie’?”’ One does 
neither, for the simple reason that the hogs would pay no atten- 
tion to you. They would not in the least know what you meant. 
But let one climb up on the rail fence, high enough to be seen of 
all porcine observers at the other end of a twenty-acre ‘‘hog- 
lot” feeding-ground, and call out a long, rotund, high-pitched 


‘*Po-0-0-0-g-i-e, p0-0-0-0-g-i-e, po-o-0-0-g-i-e!”” and see what 
happens. Sir, if you have never observed the rush of, say, a 
hundred or more hungry sows and barrows being fed for shipping 
across a big ‘‘hog-lot’’ in answer to their dinner call you have 
still something left to live for. 

I have never heard a variant of the call, and I have heard it 
divers times in sundry places. It was always “‘Po-o-0-0-g-i-e!” 
long drawn out and oft repeated. And when given out by some 
robust baritone or, as in one case I remember, by a high-pitched 
tenor belonging to the negro who had the drove in charge at 
eventide—perhaps when the early twilight was curtaining the 
woods and the evening mists rising onthe fields—at such a time, 
I assure you, it was not difficult to invest the “hog-eall”’ with a 
certain poesy despite its prosaic occasion. 

Note that the call depends for its effectiveness on those pro- 
longed vowel ‘‘o’s.”” Not ‘‘i,’”’ as in pig, will serve at all; try it. 
But an extended succession of ‘‘o-0-0’s’? makes a wonderful 
vocalization; try it. And his majesty the hog (the four-footed 
variety, not the biped) never fails to know it when he hears it, 
at least in Indiana and western Kentucky. How he learns it, I 
do not know; but he knows it from his suckling days up to his 
premature end in the stockyard pen. 

I numbered among my boyhood friends a youth whose nick- 
name was “‘Poogie,’”’ earned by the fact that it was his job as a 
farmboy to haul the “‘still-slop’’ from a neighboring distillery, 
pour off the load into the feed-troughs, mount the fence and give 
out the ‘“‘hog-call” as I have tried to represent it by word. 


A third correspondent, ‘‘Rusticus,”’ of Wilmington, Delaware, 
recommends a ‘‘ good chew of tobacco to lubricate the throat, and 
make the call more persuasive. It carries real conviction to the 
pig that something is in the trough, and that the caller is not 
merely trying to flirt with him.” 

A swine-song anthology compiled by the same newspaper 
credits Indiana and western Kentucky with: 


‘* P-0-0-0-0-g-i-e! 
Middle West: ‘‘Whoo-ee! Whoo-ee! Whoo-ee!” 
Kast Texas: ‘“‘O Pig! Pig O! Pig O! Pig OF 
Delaware: ‘‘Who-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-8!" 
Glasgow, Kentucky: 
€-e-6-0-e-0e-@! ”’ 


P-0-0-0-0-g-i-e! _P-0-0-0-0-g-i-e!”” 


**Soo-e-e-e-e-e! Soo-e-e-e-e-e!  Soo- 


L. D. Miller adds a picturesque anecdote to the World's 
compilation: 


In the 1850’s my uncle went to a slave auction in Missouri. 
An old man was put on the block, the auctioneer vainly begged 
the crowd to bid. Finally my uncle as a jest bid 75 cents; to his 
dismay, the negro was knocked down to him, and the auctioneer 
forced my uncle to take him. 

He took old Uncle Abel to his plantation in Hinds County, 
where I often watched Uncle Abel cali the hogs in the evening. 
That seemed to be his sole job, to feed and look after the hogs. 
To his ‘‘eoo-ee, coo-ee,!”’ in the evening they came running from 
every direction from the woods and ponds to where the old man 


stood behind a rail fence by a hamper of corn which he threw to 
them. 


A fifth contribution to the symposium is that of Mr. John 
Anderson, who writes: 


Even greater beauty with 
performance still years ahead 


Today, Chrysler announces revolu- 
ionary style changes in its new and 
iner Chrysler“70”, with new appear- 
ance, a superb smartness, a resplen- 
dent beauty of line, a new vogue in 
notor car design. 


Newer, more exquisitely graceful 
bodies. You will look up from their 
cradling comfott as you pass other 
cats.. You will see needless height, 
needless bulk, needless weight as you 
never saw them before. 


Newer, more distinctive silhouette. 
An unbroken sweep of line from 
radiator to rear quarter. Sweeping 
top and roof lines of a newer smart- 
ness, accentuated with a newer, ex- 
clusive cadet visor on closed bodies. 


Newer luxury of comfort. Deeper 


and softer cushions, with Marshall 
type springs, comfortably arranged to 
give you restfulness you have never 
known before. 


Newer, greater riding ease, due to 
exclusive no side-sway vanadium 
sptings, Watson stabilators and extra- 
sized full balloon tires, mounted on 
newly-designed, smaller wheels. 


Newer richness of interior upholstery. 
Finer hardware and fittings, with a 
handsome clock added to the beauti- 
fied, indirectly-lighted instrument 
board panel. 

Newer refinements in controls and 
head lamps, far in advance of current 
style. 

Newer, more attractive blendings by 
master colorists in body tones of 
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tans, browns and greens, with newer 
and subtler harmonies in stripings 
and panelings. 


And with this newer smartness and 
newer beauty is joined the superlative 
superiority in performance, depend- 
ability, economy, riding and handling 
ease and long life of the Chrysler “70” 
—basically the same chassis, save for 
refinements—still years ahéad of con- 
temporary achievement. 


Withsuch proved excellence of motor 
and chassis performance now in its 
new attire, the new and finer Chrysler 
‘10” today is not only more emphati- 
cally the one uniquely distinctive car 
of the hour. But more than ever it is 
the pattern to which all other motor 
cars will be cut for years to come. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


NEW FINER CHRYSLER “70” PRICES — Phaeton, $1395; Sport Phaeton, 
$1495; Roadster, $1495; Brougham, $1525; Royal Coupe, $1545; Royal Sedan, 
$1595;Crown Sedan, $1795; f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


THE NEW FINER 


Meer, OL ERK 


CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 


66 99 
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Delicious and Refreshing 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


WHATS REALLY GOOD 
FINDS ITS WAY EVERYWHERE 


Forty years of public favor is but voluntary 
recognition of its purity and wholesomeness 
~—~the delight in its refreshment. 


IT HAD TO BE-GOOD TO GET: WHERE PT“)S)=i7ayane ee 


-calling is different from eow-roping 
hout half as much interest, but it 
a technique that only a very few 
individuals can ever hope to 
It should be listed under the 
“The Farmer’s Recreation,’ for 
t certainly is. After the usual ten- 
in the field, spent there in the 
to make ninety bushels of corn 
only eighty had grown before, 
1 man has to have some way to 
his pent-up feelings and is permitted 
is kind-hearted employer to shout, 
lL or vociferate in such a manner that the 
pgs will hear him, no matter where they 
ay be. Out of this small beginning has 
me the hog-calling contest, a thing which 
satens to become a national affair. 


And it really beeame one in Omaha. 
presentatives from five States competed, 


A CARUSO OF THE HOG BELT 


Everett Dodds’s swine serenade is not exactly 
what the vocal critics call bel canto, but they 
ay it brings the bacon home in great shape. 


md the contest was broadcast to the far 
-aces of the earth by Station WOAW, as 
art of the Omaha Radio Exposition’s 
~ogram. Bill Cunningham, writing for 


ie Boston Post, asserts: 


There were never so many hog-callers 
ssembled in one spot A local 
-atistician sponsors the statement that 
ney represent all sections of a territory 
nat houses more than 30,000,000 hogs all 
oid. 

And from the way they shattered the 
mosphere to-night, every one of the 
),000,000 must have heard them and an- 
vered, ‘‘here.”’ 


before. 


testifies 
the 


“For more than half an hour,”’ 
World-Herald, ‘‘the 


ulers were given to the 


uluations of 
The 


stants while giving their calls outside the 


*he 
air. con- 
udio performed in the eircle of a spot- 
sht so that the audience might note their 
velal to the 


expressions.” Returning 


2oston paper’s account, we are told: 


The party, as run from the stage of the 
maha city auditorium, was as novel as 

was ear-splitting. 

One by one the hog-eallers were ushered 
1 front of the “‘mike”’ and told to cut ’er 
OSE. 
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5 ia! ‘LL. Colton, State champion of Missouri; | 
Guy Bender, champion of Ilinois; “Fog- | 


| horn” Hughie Henry of Kansas City, and 
| Hans Neilsen, a Fremont farmer, forged 


into the running for top honors with 
squawks that threatened to blow every 
fuse in the vast brick building. 

The crowd, of course, was sitting out in 
front. 

Many of the bacon yodelers had never 
faced a crowd before. None of them had 
ever faced a microphone. You’ve heard of 
a microphone stage fright and all that. 

It’s the bunk! 

To-night proved it. 

Were these hog-callers 
slightest? 

They were not. Some of them even 
made speeches. Others took off their 
collars, unloosened their belts. One man 
even unhooked his galluses to get ‘‘hol- 
lerin’’’ room. 

There was this Hans Neilsen, forinstance. 

He was a huge roly-poly farmer with a 
beef-red complexion and a smile that was 
decidedly infectious. He prefaced his 
ealling with a few remarks which explain 
what hog-calling is. 

“Now, folks, you know in the early 
spring there ain’t many real hawgs 
around the old hawg lot,” he began. ‘‘Just 
a few old papas and mamas, and some little 
piggies, so the calling don’t amount to 
much. It goes about like this: ‘Piggie- 
piggie - piggie - phut - phut - phut - phut - 
piggie-piggie-piggie-pig.’” 

(That ‘‘phut-phut-phut’’ business was 
a kissing noise, at which the audience 
rocked and roared.) 

“But along about the first of the sum- 
mer,’ he continued, ‘‘them little pigs 
ain’t so little no more, and they begin to go 
strolling off in twos and threes. So you 
have to call ’em like this: ‘Sooey-sooey- 
sooey-so0ey-soo-pig, soo-pig, soo-pig.’”’ 

(And at this stage Mr. Neilsen let out a 
little more lung.) 

‘But along in the fall,”? he continued, 
“them once little pigs are all flappers and 
sheiks by now. You don’t have so much 
trouble with the flappers. You must call 
them in something like this.”” (And here he 
let back his head, closed his eyes, took a 
deep breath and let croon in a high even 
monotone): ‘* Susie-Susie-Soozey-Su-pig- 
pig-pig-Suzy-Suzie-Soo. 

“*Tt’s them sheiks that give you trouble,” 
he went on. ‘‘They wander off into the 
furthest places, break over into the neigh- 
bor’s pasture and get way out of sight, so 
when you want them in you have to call 
them this way”’ (and here he let out two 
holes in his belt, put his head way back like 
John McCormack, took a powerful breath 
that barreled his body like a captive balloon 
and then he let ‘* P900000-ie-po00-ie- 
poooovie—’’ 

Whatever 
on this 


feased in the 


go): 


of it was, was lost 
human ear-drums 


the rest 


reporter, for 


| could stand no more. 


When this narrator pulled his thumbs 


out of his ears, he tells us, Mr. Neilsen was 
the | 


other high 


The light of 


evening to this visitor from New England 


through. 
was a villager wearing a long drooping 
mustache, whereof we read: 

The fascinating thing to watch was that 


mustache. Every time he in his 
breath, it danced in the breeze, and when 


drew 


he let go a yell, it stuck straight out like a 
rubber shirt-front. You feared for him | 
mightily at every inhale. It was blue- 
berries to battle-ships that sooner or later 


| he’d suck that wad of whiskers down into | 


This 


tooth brush 


plays no favorites 


It reaches 
ALL your teeth 


See professional 
men Jaid down certain 
requirements for the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 
They curved the bristle 
surface to fit the curve of 
the teeth. They curved the 
handle so that you can get 


the brush far back into. 


your mouth. And they put 
a tuft on the end of the 
brush to make the cleaning 
of back teeth as easy as 
possible, . 


Sold in three sizes by all 
dealers in the United States, 
Canada and all over the world. 
Prices in the United States and 
Canada are: Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Adult, 50c; Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Baby, 25c. Also made in three 
different bristle textures —hard, 
medium and soft. Always sold 
in the yellow box. 


PRICE 50c at all druggists 
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| FLORENCE, MASS. 
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GREATER 
KEENNESS 


and GREATER 
RIGIDITY 


Satlagee 


toe the Ever-Ready 
Blade(A). There’s substance 
to it, thickness to it, heaviness 
to it. 


Compare it to the thin wafer 
blade (B). You'll see why the 
Ever-Ready is the keenest edge 
in the world. You'll see why the 
Ever-Ready shaves smoother and 

. lasts longer. 


The reinforced backbone 
makes it rigid. The thick steel 
blade makes it sturdy. The keen 
edge makes it irresistible. Every 
blade in each package 100% 
perfect. 


When you say ‘‘Ever-Ready” 
to your dealer, you promise better 
shaves to your face! Do it today! 


The Razor That Makes 
Shaving a Joy 


Ever-Ready is the finest razor 
that ever tackled a beard. It 
makes your shave quicker and 
your day brighter. Our 10 year 
guarantee means that we'll re- 
place any Ever-Ready Razor 
that isn’t top notch in every re- 
spect. Send it to the 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ever-Ready Razors and Blades are sold everywhere 


Ever-Ready 
Blades 


"PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Continued - 


~ 


the cavity and strangle to death before 
assistance could reach him. 

But somehow he didn’t. It was a great 
relief when he got through; however, the 
strain on the nerves was terrific. 


] | World-Herald, declares that he 
| | a call without mentally picturing: 


A lot of fly stuff was passed around by | 


the various competitors as they awaited 
their turns before the ‘‘mike.’’ Most of 
them squatted around on their heels, 
whittling in the dark recesses back stage, 
until the announcer summoned them. Talk 
was of hogs, corn, wheat, and so forth. 

Mr. Selders, for instance, stopt whittling 
on a white pine splinter at one stage long 
enough to ask Mr. Neilsen, ‘‘How’s crops 
out your way?” 

‘Why, we’ve got a flapper crop this 
year,’ Mr. Neilsen responded. 

“What in tarnation is a flapper crop?” 
asked Mr. Selders. 

“Oh,” replied Mr. Neilsen, creating a 


A JAW-TWISTING SERENADE 


Facial contortions, 
opera, are indispensable in the swine-songsters’ 
art, of which Guy Bender (above) is a virtuoso. 


altho frowned upon in 


ce 


shaving, ‘‘one that looks pretty good, but 
ain’t got much on.” 

Mr. Neilsen, however, got his a little 
later. There was a hog-howler from West 
Virginia named Casey Jones, who was 
parked near by at one stage. 

‘““How’s hogs over your way, Mr. 
asked Mr. Neilsen. 

“Pretty good,’’ said Casey. 

“What do you-all feed your hogs over 
there?” asked Mr. Neilsen. 


Jones?”’ 


“Feed ‘em? We don’t feed ’em nothing 
—they root around and find acorns and 
stuff for themselves. ”’ 

“How often do you market ’em?”’ 

“Oh, every four or five years. ”’ 

“Why in this country,’ said the as- 
tonished Mr. Neilsen, ‘‘we feed our hogs 
corn and market them every eight or nine 
months. ”’ 

“What of that?” asked Mr. Jones. 

“Why it saves time,” explained Mr. 
Neilsen. 

“Gosh,” said Mr. Jones, expectorating 
a razor-liike stream of liquid Virginia 


through his teeth, 
a hawe?’”’ 

Outside Fred Patzel is still ahead of the 
parade. 

If there’s another pair of lungs on the 
planet that can outblast the pair this hog- 
lot Caruso is the proprietor of, they must be 

| run by comprest air. 


“gosh, what’s time to 


This Orpheus of the hog-lot, The 


says 


| strength. A 


never U 


out upon his farm, then— — 


He gives the first call as an inieedae 
the second as an invitation, the third 
order, and the last several as a punch on 
flanks of any lazy animal that may be 
mersed in the mud somewhere out in t 
hills. 

The fides named for classifica 
upon which they weighed minutely the ¢ 
of the contestants. They were pitch 
expression, with a possible thirty poi 
resonance, with an equal number of scorii 
units; friendliness, or appeal, which co 
gain twenty points, and volume, 
twenty points to its credit. 


The New York Sun concludes: 


His triumph was honestly won by the best 
man. 
Loving art for art’s sake, Champion Pat. 


BAYING THE MOON 


Such is the effect of Bob Warren’s earnest 
personality—in fact, might you almost think 
he was invoking the angels. 


zel has not hesitated to make his eall known 


to the public, furnishing it forth with 
words and musical score. He begins his 
*“*Poo-ey”’ in a low minor of two quarter 
notes in four-four time. From this he 
builds gradually to a higher note, until at 
last his voice is soaring in full ereseendo, 
reaching F-sharp on the natural seale and 
dwelling for two retarded half-notes, then 
breaking into a shower of aecidental grace- 
notes. 

Yet with the music in hand it is doubtful 
that an imitator could duplicate the cham- 
pion’s call. It is easy to write a score for 
the violin, but it takes a Kreisler to get the 
real musie out of it. And it takes a Patzel 
to do full justice to a hog eall. 

To begin with, the voice must be trained 


| out on the open prairie with tornadoes for 


sparring partners to give it robustness and 
manly, sunburned, wind- 
scorched voice is absolutely indispensable. 
None of your mild, polite dilettante tenors 
or barytones will do. It is a voice which 
should have within it a suggestion of the 
crackling of corn-husks, the whisper of 
evening breezes in the fodder. Such vocal 
equipment belongs to Fred Patzel. That's 
why he is champion. 


And 


includes 


publie in the belt 
of Patzel’s rivals in its 
gratitude for a stunning voeal entertain- 
ment. 


opinion hog 


several 
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Big organizations everywhere are — 
Standardizing on Allsteel Desks 


General Office, Mechanical Dept., Illinois Central Railway, Paducah, Ky., equipped with GF Alisteel desks 


—and now they cost no more 
than ordinary desks + +++ > 


IG business has been quick to adopt 

GF Allsteel Desks. For in addition to 
being remarkably moderate in price, these 
good looking desks of imperishable steel 
offer countless other advantages. 
They can’t cut, nick or mar. They are mouse- 
proof, vermin-proof, fire-resisting. Steel 
drawers move in and out easily—never swell, 


Allsteel Office 
Equipment 
also includes 


Safes 
Filing Cabinets 
Sectional Cases 

Tables 
Shelving 
Transfer Cases 
Storage Cabinets 
Document Files 
Supplies 


Sean 


COMPLETE LINE OF OFF 


EQUIPME 


stick or warp. Handles won’t pull loose. 
Beautiful Velvoleum tops are banded with 
polished bronze. Feet also are of bronze. 
Baked enamel finish in green, mahogany 
or walnut. 


There’s no question about it—today’s desks 
are steel. If you want to know more about 
these good-looking — economical — perma- 
nent desks, send the coupon below. It will 
bring you complete information. 


THEGENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio; Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ont. 
* ° « Branches and dealers in all principal cities * + + > 


ATTACH THIS COUPON 
~-rommmams TO YOUR FIRM LETTERHEAD 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO, 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of the Allsteel Desk 
catalog. 


NT 
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Pipe-Smoking 
Singer Discovers 


the Right Tobacco 


a 


It’s plain to see why a pipe-smoking pro- 
fessional singer cannot afford to take 
chances. His throat is his fortune, and any 
tobacco that scratches or parchesisruinous. 


Read this interesting letter from a New 
York singer who loves his pipe: 


Larus & Bro. Co. 
Dear Sirs: 

I am a professional singer, and perhaps 
my little ‘‘pipe story’’ may interest you. 

The first thing a singer looks for in pipe 
tobacco is its effect, or rather lack of 
effect, upon the throat. 

I am a rabid pipe fiend, snatching a 
smoke at every opportunity, I tried many 
different kinds of pipe mixtures, cheap 
and expensive, but while I did succeed in 
finding some brands that had some regard 
for my larynx, still, it seemed, the process 
of eliminating the parch also eliminated 
the real tobacco flavor that every smoker 
seeks. 

Then came the dawn! While waiting in 
a manager’s office for him to come, I no- 
ticed a little square blue box lying opened 
upon his desk. The juicy slices of tobacco 
served the impulse, and taking out my 
trusty bruyere, I crumpled a bowlful and 
began to puff. 

It was Edgeworth, and from then on, I 
not only smoke it relentlessly, but I do 
business exclusively with this one manager. 

Yours for flavor, 


Frank McGrath. 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the 
samples, you'll 
like Edgeworth 
wherever and 
whenever you 


buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 


Write your name and address to Larus 
& Brother Company, 2-V S. 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
eare to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Kdgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, 
pocket-size packages, in handsome humi- 
dors holding a pound, and also in several 
handy in-between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: 


jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 


If your 


worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post a 
one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Slice 


Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 


Edgeworth Plug or Hdgeworth 


would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 256 meters. 


_ PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Continued ; 


HOW IRVING KEPT WARM 


“XX 7ASHINGTON IRVING'S _ fur- 


nace,’ the famous author’s gift to 


Christ Church, Tarrytown, has broken 


down after seventy-six years of service. 
According to an account in the New York 
Times, it is believed to be the oldest heat- 
ing apparatus of its kind in the United 
States, so “it is no wonder that at times 
last winter it seemed as tho the heating 
system were taking a day off. The anti- 
quated furnace had simply worn out,’’ and 
the church cellar is now filled with the 
shiny metal pipes and cylinders of a modern 
heating system. 

Altho two other churches in Tarrytown 
are associated with Irving, Christ Church, 
on South Broadway, ‘‘a quaint, simple 
edifice of red brick with a sturdy tower,” 
was the one he attended, and we are told 
that its history dates from the year after 
he settled at Tarrytown: 


Years before this oceurred, the youthful 
Irving had visited and enjoyed himself in 
this neighborhood. His friends, the Paul- 
ding brothers, with whom he later collabo- 
rated on ‘‘Salmagundi,”’ the new-world 
“Spectator,” had their home near there. 
Once while their guest, Irving wandered 
down the banks of the Hudson and came 
across an old American cottage with a 
history. It had been the rallying point for 
the patriots of the countryside during the 
Revolutionary War. 

Irving found attraction in its solitude 
and woodsy charm. He afterward lolled 
away many a summer afternoon in a row- 
boat on the stream near by, and decided 


that if ever opportunity came he would | 
This | 


return there and make it his home. 
he did in 1835, turning the cottage into a 
small country house. 


The life of the community was altogether 


to the author’s liking. While he was still 
busy on his home a Sunday-school was 
started, in the spring of 1836, in the old 
district schoolhouse. The Rey. Dr. William 


Creighton, who lived at Scarborough, some- | 


times preached to the scholars, and a few 
months later 


an Episcopal parish was 
organized there. Land was bought and 
before the end of the year the corner- 


stone was laid for a brick church. 

The parish was still in its infaney when 
Irving became a communicant there. He 
served as vestryman, and in time was pro- 
to the warden. In 
conventions of the diocese he represented 
the parish again and again: and when 
death claimed him, from the portals where 
on Sunday morning he was wont to pause 
to greet his neighbors, he was borne down 
the winding, dipping highway to Sleepy 
Hollow Cemetery. 

The Christ Church used 
stand open for those drawn by interest in 
Washington Irving; but its 
are and locked. The 
parish took warning from what happened to 
Irving’s tombstone (it was earried off by 
souvenir-seekers, bit by bit), and when his 
Bible disappeared from his pew, where it 
was customarily shown, his prayer-book 
was put in the safe, and the building was 
opened only at service time. 


moted office of 


doors of 


nowadays 


entrances closed 


| well as interesting reminders of t 


the | 


to | 


st 4 
Sree; Pete Oke 


‘ } ‘ : 4 aa my 
More than three thousand sight 


““Master of Sunnyside,” we read that: 


One finds the tombstones of Méz 
Philipse and Catherine Kemble, 
dants of the founder of Philipse Manor, 
two of the first communicants, who 
buried within the walls of the to 
There is also a tablet in honor of a W 
War winner of the Croix de Guerre. 

In the baptistry is preserved the 
where Washington Irving sat. The li 
filtering through stained glass gleams on 
the old mahogany rail and on the author’s 
brass name-plate on the door. On the 
opposite side of the building is the Wash- 
ington Irving memorial window, placed 
there by his nieces, the Misses Irving, 
when the new transept was added, more 
than half a century ago. 

It was in this church that the historie 
furnace was placed. Christ Church is still 
using the pipe organ Irving aided in install- 
ing, tho many of the pipes have been 
renewed. From England he sent a three- 
piece pewter communion service. While 
Irving was a guest of Sir Walter Scott 
the latter gave nim a number of slips from 
the vines that cover Abbottsford, and 
when the American returned he planted 
half of them at his church and half at his 
home. This is the source of the luxuriant 
growths seen to-day at Sunnyside and at 
Christ Church. 


A NEW MONTE CRISTO 


E TRAVELS with all the pomp and 

splendor of a satrap, this man of 
mystery, tho with infinitely greater speed. 
He is surrounded with which 
rival those described Scheherazade’s 
His Albert 
Loewenstein, and he recently volunteered 
to lend the Belgian Government $50,000,- 
000 for two years, free of interest, in return 


luxuries 
in 
name is 


marvelous tales. 


for certain concessions. Belgium saw fit 
to refuse the loan, for Captain Loewen- 
stein’s offers were ‘‘described as hedged 


about with conditions that robbed them 


of their patriotic gestures.”’ However, the 
offer turned the spotlight of publicity on 
him, and we are told by Pierre Van Paas- 
sen, in the New York Evening World, that 
of the 
picturesque trio of post-war millionaires 


this newly discovered member 


“succeeds the late Hugo Stinnes as master 
of big business in Europe,” and compares 
in legendary power with Sir Basil Zaharoft, 
“the man who makes wars and unmakes 
kings.”” Mr. Van Paassen goes on to tell 
us that Loewenstein is a director of more 
than 100 corporations in Germany, Bel- 


gium and France, and— 
He owns manganese iron-mines in Si- 
lesia, steel furnaces in the north of Spain, 
coal properties in the Saar Basin and the 
Ruhr. 

Several of the most productive marble 
collieries in Italy are indirectly under his 
control. In addition he attends sessions 
of the Belgian State Bank and banks in 
Holland. 

His name is known in the African Jungle, 
for he holds immense rubber plantations 
in the Kongo, and his ships ply between the 


Coa Web o UvelS. 
SILVER ANNIVERSARY SALON | 


a During the week of October 9-16 there ae be a formal 
presentation of the beautiful new line of Cadillac cars in 
Cadillac showrooms throughout America. 


Poe ee Otear ee 


The exhibits will be representative of Cadillac’s fifty body 
types and styles and five hundred color and upholstery com- 
binations—the most extensive line of cars ever offered by 
one manufacturer. 


Since Cadillac’s new program results in the complete in- 
dividualization of the fine motor car, and thereby inaugu- 
rates a new era in the automobile industry, this Salon will 
be an event of outstanding importance. 


A cordial invitation is extended to attend the Salon. 


Cee TULCACIMOTORSGARS COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Dee Or Ro EE 


me it LAC 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


v 


5 AFTER-SHAVING NEEDS 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 
WILLIAMS SHAVING CREAM 
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Powders won’t fill these 


This new way will— 
ReememeeCUCTY (711C2 


Aqua VELVA was made to 
do for the freshly shaven 
face what powders never 
can do. Powders blot up 
moisture and leave the skin 
dry But Aqua-Velva con- 
serves the natural moisture 
of the skin, keeping it flex- 
ible and well conditioned. 


5 important things 
Aqua Velva does for any face 


First: It makes your face feel 


sharply alive. 
Second: \t instantly gives first aid 
to each tiny cut or scrape. 


CO Pree trial Bottle 


Third: \t leaves a keen, 
line fragrance. 

Fourth: \t protects your skin 
against wind and cold. 


Fifth: It conserves the needed 
natural moisture in your skin. 
(Powder absorbs this necessary 
moisture—leaves the skin dry.) 
Aqua Velva keeps your face 
comfortable all day long—just 
as Williams Shaving Cream 
leaves it. 


mascu- 


The large 5-ounce bottle of 
Aqua Velva costs 50c (60c 
in Canada). By mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price if 
your dealer is out of it. 

The coupon below will 
bring you—free—a generous 
trial bottle of Aqua Velva. 
Send for it—NOW. 


SEND COUPON BELOW 


TheJ. B. Williams Co, Dept.210-A,Glastonbury, Conn 
Canadian Address; 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


Send free test bottle of Aqua Velva 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


Indies and the harbors of Europe. He is at 
present financing the establishment of a 
smart gambling casino in Constantinople 
in the neighborhood of the former Sultan’s 
palace and the Loewenstein house flag 
flies from an administration building in the 
Nile Valley in Egypt, where he is interested 
in cotton production. 

He controls steamship lines and is one 
of the chief shareholders in the Belgian 
railway system that recently went out of 
State control into private hands. 


Like the man in the song, Loewenstein 
evidently thinks that ‘‘it is very nice to 
feel that wherever you may go, you are 
never far from home,”’ so: 


He has private apartments or hotels in 
Berlin, Vienna, Paris, Barcelona, Rome and 
Constantinople. An army of servants is 
kept busy in these residences, for the mas- 
ter may descend any moment of the day 
or night. 

While the King of the Belgians has re- 
cently sold the royal country homes and 
villas and rides a common bicycle to reduce 
expenses to aid in the recuperation of na- 
tional finance, Monsieur Loewenstein has 
added one chateau in the French Touraine 
sector and one palatial country home near 
Barcelona in Spain to his possessions. 

Private trains, steamboats, yachts, costly 
Spanish limousines, and even high-powered 
airplanes, stand at his bidding in at least 
a dozen cities. 

His personal entourage of secretaries, 
stenographers, managers, couriers, tele- 
graph operators, code experts, lawyers, 
consists of a small army of one hundred and 
fifty people, who accompany him every 
step of the way. 


We read in an account in the same paper 
by George R. Witte that: 


Just now the London newspapers are 
discussing at length the eontraect which 
Loewenstein has signed with Imperial 
Airways, Ltd., the principal British eom- 
mercial aircraft corporation, and which 
places at his disposal four giant airplanes 
fitted out as business offices. These planes 
fly regularly between Biarritz and London. 
beating by many hours the comparatively 
slow postal and ordinary courier 
between these two points. 

Loewenstein has forty 
are air-commuters 


service 


secretaries who 
between the Bay of 
Biscay and the Thames. He has seven 
villas in Biarritz, one of which is set aside 
as quarters for the airplane pilots and 
mechanies. 

The maintenance of this flying service 
and the upkeep of his Biarritz estates are 
estimated variously at $10,000 
and $100,000 a week. 


between 


Continuing Mr. Van Paassen’s story. we 
ire told: 
At the present time Mr. Loewenstein is 


in Biarritz, but he makes frequent trips 


across the Pyrenees to Barcelona, where 
he presides at a gathering of European 
financiers and money kings. The assembly 


at Bareelona and Biarritz came there at his 
bidding. 

By train and road and air they descended 
upon Spain amid a regal prodigality of 
transport and entertainment, heralded by 


‘) 


aanenseneneosaesunse: 


“THAT's a pretty broad statement, 
Tom. Won't you have to make it 
conditional on the number of tubes in 
the set or the use of the new power 
tubes ?” 

“No, sir! Under the same operat- 
ing conditions—whether you use four, 
five tubes or more, whether you use a 
power tube that uses up to 135 volts, 
the Eveready Heavy-Duty No. 770 or 
the even longer-lived Eveready Layer- 
bilt No. 486 will last twice as long as 
the smaller sized 45-volt batteries.” 

“Well, they 
more.” 

“Yes, about a third more—but last- 


” 


they ought to, cost 


ing twice as long, they cost much less. 

“Your arithmetic is good, Tom, but 
if that’s so, when I bought my set why 
did the dealer equip it with the smaller 
Eveready 772’s? Why didn’t he put 
in the Eveready Heavy-Duty Bat- 
teries ?” 

“He probably thought he was doing 


reception 
life 


gives a quality of 
and greatly 


Note: A “C”’ battery 
unobtainable without it 
of your “‘B”’ batteries. 


increases the 


you a favor—making your first invest- 
ment cost you a little less. “That little 
difference looks like a lot to a good 
many folks who are buying their first 
set, equipped with tubes, loud speaker, 
‘A’ and ‘B’ batteries and everything.” 

Heavy-Duty batteries last twice as 
long as the smaller batteries of equal 


voltage. Eveready Heavy-Duty Bat- 


teries are the great contribution that 
the 


world’s foremost electro-chemical 


Lert - Dver 
eady Layerbilt 
No. 486. 

RiGcut - Bver- EVEREADY | 

eady Dry Cell RADrTO 
Lh Radio {72 = 
f Battery, 1 

ilts 


Radio Batteries 


-they last longer 


59 


“They last twice as long as 
the smaller Batteries 
of equal voltage”’ 


laboratories have made in “‘B”’ battery 
economy, dependability and satisfaction. 

Dry “B” batteries give a noiseless 
current, pure D. C. (direct current), 
the kind that is essential if you prize 
pure tone. 

Send for booklet, “Choosing and 
Using the Right Radio Batteries,” 
which we will be glad to send you 
upon This booklet also tells 
about the proper battery equipment for 
use with the new power tubes. There’s 


request. 


an Eveready dealer nearby. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 
Tuesday night means Eveready Hour — 


9 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, through 


stations: 


WSAI-Cincinnali 
nce WTAM—Cl 


wwyj-—Detro 


WGN-Chicago 

woc—Davenport 

Wack i Minnea polis 
\ St. Paul 

ton KsD—St. Lou 
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However storms may interfere with travel, telephone operators are at their posts 


eAn Unfatling Service 


AMERICANS rely upon quick 
communication and proveit 
by using the telephone sev- 
enty million times every 
twenty-four hours. In each 
case some one person of a 
hundred million has been 
called for by some other 
person and connected with 
him by means of telephone 
wires. 


So commonly used is the 
telephone that it has come 
to be taken for granted. 
Like the air they breathe, 
people do not think of it 
except when in rare in- 
stances they feel the lack 
Gait. 


Imagine the seventeen 
million American telephones 
dumb, and the wires dead. 
Many of the every-day ac- 
tivities would be paralyzed. 


Mails, telegraphs and every 
means of communication 
and transportation would 
be overburdened. The 
streets and elevators would 
be crowded with messen- 
gers. Newspaper men, doc- 
tors, policemen, firemen and 
business men would find 
themselves facing conditions 
more dificult than those 
of fifty years ago, before 
the telephone had been 
invented. 


To prevent such a catas- 
trophe is the daily work of 
three hundred thousand tel- 
ephone men and women. 
To maintain an uninter- 
rupted and dependable tele- 
phone service is the purpose 


‘of the Bell System, and to 


that purpose all its energy 
and resources are devoted. 


AMERICAN [TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Company 


AND ASSOCIATE D Com PANIES 


Ciateo 


SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


‘the widest possible publicity. Twelve air- 
ee are yee at the aepeee of h 


business in Berlin and London, or core 
fellow business men upon the propos 
which Loewenstein is making. 

A fleet of motor-cars is supplementing 7 
the local post and telegraph service. To 
keep himself and his guests physically fit 
he has a stable of the finest Arabian _ 
thoroughbreds, and a staff of boxing in- — 
structors, billiard experts, tennis-players, — 
golf, racket and fencing professionals. y 

This whole magnificent organization, — 
reminiscent of a Croesus or one of the — 
satraps of Alexander, is scheduled to be 
transported to America, when negotiations 
are to be transferred there. 

Daily shipments of fresh caviar from 


Russia are added to the delights of his 


princely banquets. Cooks from the Ritz — 
in Paris and the Cecil in London were 
recently taken on the staff to supervise the 
culinary arrangements. 


Of the capitalist’s life, Mr. Witte says: 


So far little is known of his antecedents. 
It is said that his father was a moderately 
well-to-do banker in Brussels. The son 
took over the business, but it was only 
after the outbreak of the war, when, with 
many other Belgians, he fled to England, 
that he began to branch out and build up 
the big fortune he now controls. 

‘Loewenstein has a finger in every pie in 
Europe,” is the way his extensive enterprises 
and interests are described by the few who 
were aware of his activities before last week. 

But like Stinnes and Zaharoff, Loewen- 
stein has kept out of the limelight as long 
as he could. Now that he finds himself the 
center of world interest, it remains to be 
seen whether he will follow the example of 
the other two financial wizards in refusing 
to be interviewed. Stinnes only gave two 
or three authentic interviews in his life; 
Zaharoff so far has granted only one inter- 
view, and that consisted of the following 
thirte en. words: 

‘““My mother was Greek, my father Rus- 
sian, and I was born in Constantinople.” 

Until last week Loewenstein led the life 
of a recluse on his large estate near Melton 
Mowbray, Leicestershire, England. His 
name was unknown to the British publie 
and to his own countrymen. 

Now that Captain Loewenstein has been 
discovered by the British press, amazing 
stories are being printed about him. 

Loewenstein in more than one way re- 
sembles Hugo Stinnes. His interests are 
just as varied and far-flung as those of the 
late German magnate. 

But this resemblance is closest when it 
comes to hard work. 

Stinnes worked eighteen hours a day; 
he worked harder and applied himself 
closer to his manifold tasks than many of 
his thousands of subordinates. Time with 
him was money, and he only grudgingly 
stopt working for brief periods when the 
requirements of the body compelled him 
to. Work finally killed him, and the for- 
tune he built collapsed. 

Loewenstein is another human dynamo 
of this type. But he is only forty-nine. 
From the moment he gets up in the early 
morning until late at night his brain is 
working. He has secretaries and stenog- 
raphers at his elbow all the time. While 
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Only Te-pe-co Ware 
Bears this Trade-Mark 
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Hotel Ambassador 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
Warren & Wetmore, Architects 
J. D. Johnson Co., Plbg. Supplies 
W.G. Cornell Co., Pibg. Contrs. 


ERFECT sanitation is as essential in the most modest 
home as in the greatest public building. And lasting 
beauty of bathroom fixtures is as desirable. 


Of all Te-pe-co fixtures, the Quiet Si-welclo Water Closet most 
merits your consideration. What is more desirable in the home than 
a toilet that flushes quietly yet thoroughly? The Si-wel-clo elimi- 
nates the embarrassments of the noisy, gurgling, ordinary water closet 
and adds features of sturdiness and dependability of parts. It guards 
against dangerous sewer gas, yet affords beauty and sanitation. 

Much depends upon the arrange- é } 
ment of your bathroom. A little 
book, ‘“‘Bathrooms of Char- 
acter,” 1-6, shows dozens of 


odel bathr plans like the s 
msodel path epeh 10 Berith for All ware we make bears our trade mark and is guaranteed to 


your copy. be equal in quality and durability to any sanitary ware made in 
the world. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
Trenton, N. J., U.S. A. 


New York Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 


The Trenton Potteries Company makes but one grade of ware—the 
best that we can produce—and sells it at reasonable prices. 


pa 


—and 


Mennen costs only 
1 cent a shave 


All my life I’ve found that the best 
usually turns out actually to be the 
cheapest. I mean that literally—in the 
dollars and cents meaning of the word. 


Take Mennen Shaving Cream. Aside 
from any other arguments, a Mennen 
shave costs you only 44 of a cent. At 
the rate of % inch per shave—which 
is plenty when you use Mennen—you 
get five months’ supply of daily, full- 
size, satisfactory latherings out of the 
big 50-cent tube. That is, unless “you 
and yours” use it for shampooing, 
as thousands do. 


66 ” 66 ? 
How come?” you say, I can’t 
make any other kind I’ve tried last 
. for five months.” 


The answer is right in Dermuta- 
tion—the Mennen process of abso- 
lute beard-softening. 


I can’t give you the scientific formula for 
this famous process, because it’s a secret. 
But I can tell you that it’s such a remarkable 
concentration of pure, down-right beard-soft- 
ening qualities that just a very little bit on 
your brush gives you the most wonderful, 
firm lather you ever built. 


Use all the water you can—hot or cold, 
hard or soft—that little sliver of cream will 
hold plenty. Lathers up into a big, mountain- 
ous bank which positively won’t dry on 
your face and which reduces the stiffest, 
wiriest whiskers to abject surrender in just 
about record time. 


The other economies just follow naturally. 
For instance, your razor blades last longer— 
they only have to work half as hard. Yousave 
at least five minutes in time over an ordinary 
shave, You save your skin, keeping it clean 
and clear. And the invariable cheerful dis- 
position that accompanies the Mennen shave 
is an economy priceless beyond words, 


Try Mennen Shaving Cream and check up 


on yourself, « 
lane 
(Mennen Salesman) 


And while you’re about it, tell the druggist to slip 
you a 50-cent tube of Mennen Skin Balm. A rare 
after-shaving treat—cooling, refreshing, astrin- 
gent, antiseptic. Absorbed in halfa minute. Heals 
up little cuts and scratches. Tones up the skin, And 
Talcum for Men—25 cents for a big tin. Tinted to 
match your skin—doesn’t show. A little flick over 
theshaved area absorbs moisture—protects against 
the weather—gives youa well-groomed appearance. 


MSNNEN 


SHAVING CREAM 
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NAL GLIMPSES 
Continued ‘ 


PERSO 


‘shaving and dressing, he dictates ‘letters 


and memoranda at lightning speed; his 
meals are occasions to discuss business with 
the powerful men he has invited. 


_ He has the indispensable ‘“‘spokesman,”’ 
and Mr. Van Paassen quotes him guard- 
edly: : 


A statement was given out by the spokes- 
man for Mr. Loewenstein that he has im- 
portant American financiers ready to back 
him in any practical schemes for the re- 
habilitation of different European coun- 
tries, and more especially, for the present, 
in the organization of a hydro-electric 
trust in Spain. The spokesman told The 
Evening World that the Spanish scheme 
had the approval of a prominent New 
York banking house, but he did not dis- 
close the name of the American firm. 


HOW EDITOR BEACH ANTICIPATED 
MANY INVENTIONS 

HE young inventor had a bundle under 

his arm. As he entered the room, his 
face wore an ear-to-ear grin. The occupant 
of the room—Alfred Ely Beach, editor of 
The Scientific American for almost fifty 
years—knew by experience that when Tom 
Edison brought a bundle and wore a grin 
like that, ‘‘it was time to lay aside routine 
work for something worth while.” In an 
article commemorating the centennial of 


Beach’s birth, the New York Swn proceeds 


with this anecdote: 


Neither man uttered a word of salutation. 
Beach cleared a place for the invention 
upon his desk, and when Edison had un- 
wrapt the contraption he carefully deposited 
the box, crank and horn that was later to 
mystify the French Academy of Science. 
The editor seized the crank immediately. 
He knew nothing about the invention or its 
purpose, but a crank invited twisting and 
he twisted it. 

“Good morning, sir! How are you?” 
spoke the machine, and the now famous 
editor felt the thrill of knowing that after 
Kdison himself, he was the first man ever to 
hear a phonograph. 

Beach’s own inventions included a type- 
writer, perfected when he was scarcely 
twenty-one, and when he was thirty a sim- 
ilar machine which embossed the letters ona 
paper tape for the blind to read. The ** type- 
writer for the blind”’ is stated to have had all 
thefeatures of the original Remington, which 
was invented by Sholes some twenty-eight 
years later. Had the principles evolved in 
its construction been applied to the earlier 
typewriter, the Beach machine, it is said, 
would have surpassed in practicality the 
first Remington. 

As a publisher, however, Alfred Beach 
was satisfied to launch his inventions in 
their earliest stages, and to leave their 
development to the men his periodicals 
served. This he did with astonishing lavish- 
ness, not the least of his works having been 
the construction of a passenger subway in 
lower New York some fifty-six years ago 
last February. 

In the 1860s the British Postmaster- 
General, Lord Stanley, was experimenting 


Break up Congestion 


Apply Absorbine, Jr. when 
the first warning twinges come. 
It rouses the circulation, and 
brings quick relief to the con- 
gested area. Following the re- 
laxed tension of the muscles, 
the pain and ache quickly dis- 
appear. 

Absorbine, Jr. keeps mus- 
cles and joints limber and free 
from stiffness. Rub it in freely 
—it does not burn! 


Send for free trial bottle 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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igeee Warren } ‘Street a 
this he installed a car that 
. of thousands of passengers 
e year of its operation, 1870. 
p blower blew and sucked 
and forth over its route, which 
La aa turn. 
subway, running but a block, was 
only as a novelty, and at a 25- 
but its operation realized a for- 
.. This was devoted to charity, how- 

no ¢lause in the charter granted. to 
h ied bovine a taoriced him to operate 
s tube for profit. After a year the passen- 
r tube was abandoned. The mail tubes 
] itfactor in the every-day 
rk York Post-office. And 
by-product of their making, the tunnel- 
ing shield, is what made possible the vehicu- 
lar tunnel under the Hudson that was 
traversed by Governors Moore and Smith 
on August 21 last. 


GS Ferris, 


The Sun claims Beach as one of its early 
editors. He played that réle from 1852 to 
1856, as a result of tgs chain of cireum- 
stances: 


He was but six years old when, in 1832, 
his uncle, Ben Day, established the Sun, 
the first of New York’s penny newspapers. 
His mother was Nancy Day and his father 
Moses Yale Beach, cabinetmaker, of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. From his father, 
undoubtedly, he inherited much of his 
mechanical ability, while from both of his 
parents equally he came by his flair for 
writing. For Moses Beach was essentially 
a man of letters, and when he had amassed 
a small fortune in Springfield he came 
with his family to New York, where 
he purchased the Sun from his brother- 
in-law. 

Alfred Beach, accordingly, began his 
newspaper career in early youth. In New 
Haven, Connecticut, one Rufus Porter, in 
1845, founded The Scientific American, and 
Alfred Beach, then nineteen, entered into 
negotiations for its purchase. 

When terms had been arranged he wrote 
to his former schoolmate, Orson D. Munn, 
inviting him to come to New York and 
share in the enterprise. 

_A-partnership was formed. The firm was 
designated"Munn & Co., and the partner- 
ship endured for fifty years. The Scientific 
American proved from the very first a high 
success. 
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Y hair is falling out—please tell 

me what to do for it.” “How 
shall I treat dandruff?” “What can I 
do tor too-oily hair?” “Ts there anything 
that will help my dry hair?” — 

Over 80 in every 100 who seek our 
advice on the care of their hair ask us 
one of the four questions above. 

Yet, in most cases, the simple Packer 
Treatments (below) will help correct 
these wrong conditions and restore to hair 
its normal health and youthful look. 


The value of pine-tar 


Practically every medical authority 
who has written on the care of the hair 


and scalp has endorsed pine tar as one. 


of the best agents in the treatment of 
‘the common scalp troubles. And the 
basis of the treatments below, Packer’s 
Tar Soap (of which pine tar is one of the 
active ingredients), has been recom- 
mended by physicians for over 50 years. 
It is as safe and as efficient a shampoo 
soap as can be made. 


for DANDRUFF 


Authorities find that dandruff is responsible 
for at least 75% of the cases of falling hair. 
But dandruff need not result in serious con- 
sequences if carefully and properly treated, 
and treated early. The Packer Method of 
treatment, based on modern thought, will 
be found in the booklet which comes with 
each cake of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


for DRY hair 


Successful shampooing removes the accumu- 
lations of surface oil from the scalp. This 


ee 


“pays 


wt he hairbelp ne rave ingredient gives 


makes the hair seem dry at first, but this 
dryness is temporary and only noticeable 
for a day or two. If dryness persists it is 
probably due to inactivity of the oil.glands 
—a condition requiring special care and 
treatment. You will find an authoritative. ; 
treatment for dry hair in the booklet packed 
with each cake of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


for OILY hair 


- Too-oily hair is produced by an over-activity 


of the oil glands. A special treatment for 

oily hair, including hints on the correct way 
to massage, is given in the booklet packed 

with each cake-of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


for FALLING hair 


For falling hair, we recommend the Packer 
treatment for dandruff, the most common 
cause of premature baldness or loss of hair. 
(You will find this treatment in the booklet 
which comes with each cake of Packer’s Tar 
Soap.) If, however, the regular use of this 
Packer treatment does not stop the loss of - 
your hair, consult your family physician. 
He may find some undetlying cause due to 
your general health or he may suggest that 
you see a scalp specialist. 


Send 10c for sample and 
New Manual 


On receipt of 10c (stamps or coin) we will send 
you a generous sample of Packer’s Tar Soap and 
a copy of our new Manual, “The Care of the 
Hair.”’ This profusely illustrated 28-page book 
has recently been re-edited to present the most 
modern scientific thought on the care of the hair. 
It contains dozens of authoritative suggestions 
for keeping your hair healthy and young-looking. 
It gives in great detail treatments for the hair 
conditions briefly discussed on this page. Fill in 
the coupon, clip and mail today. 


PACKER’S Tar Soap 


metal soap box 


Booklet of Treatments 


for DANDRUFF 
DRY HAIR 
OILY HAIR 
FALLING HAIR 


packed with 
every CAKE 
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Tue Packer Mrc. Company, Ine. ° 
Dept. 4-J, Box 85,G. P.O., New York, N. Y. 


I enclose roc. Please send me sample 
half-cake of Packer’s Tar Soap and your 
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Manual “The Care of the Hair.” 
Name 

Street 

City State 


3 (PRINT CLEARLY to avoid mismailing) 
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THE EDUCATION OF “DON Q” 


; OMETHING FLUTTERED FROM UNDER the boy’s 
foot and. disappeared at the base of a tree. 

“It’s a baby bird!” whispered his sister. ‘‘Watch out, 
you'll step on it’—as the boy jumped after the “something,” 
reaching for what appeared to be a ’ 
brown morsel of fuzz that now flickered 
fitfully ahead and again vanished. 

-“T’ve lost it,” he lamented, ‘‘and I’m 
afraid to move around because I might 
step.on it. I bet it’s under that leaf 
. right there.” 

He threw a little ae downs in front of 
him, continues Irene Finley. in Nature 
M. agazine. Under the title, “The Story 
of ‘Don Q,’”’ she is beguiling us with an 
adventure that befell two children while 
sauntering along ‘‘an old wood road that 
wound down the hill under the trees 
toward the river.”” When the boy threw 
the twig down at a mottled leaf, a strange 
thing happened. ‘‘The mottled leaf 
jumped up and ran for another spot to 
hide away.’ At which the girl exclaimed: 

‘Catch it, or it'll turn into a piece of 
bark or something!” 

““Tt’s moving toward that old log,’’ whispered the boy. ‘‘ And 


9? 
fell into the ha 


look—there’s another one sliding through the grass.” 

In two jumps he was there, relates Mrs. Finley, but ‘‘only 
to see one and then the other flitting form disappear under the 
log, so old and mossy 
that it was half em- 
bedded in the ground 
and overgrown with a 
tangle of vines and ivy.” 
The boy vowed he would 
haunt that log until he 
had caught at least one 
of the tiny prowlers, and 
presently— 


He made out a brown 
blur flattened into the 
shadows, but when he 
stooped down, it faded 
out of reach. Around 
the end of the log the 
children cornered it. It 
squirmed through their 
fingers several times. I 
was so tiny and soft 
they didn’t dare squeeze 
it hard. A little later 
they captured its twin, 
which peeped frantically 
at being enveloped in a 
big hand. J 

But the boy and girl ERE LONG HE GREW 
did not know that not 
far below them on the 
hillside a mother quail 
was hurrying the rest of 


quail ways, and became an impx 


her frightened brood of day-old chicks off into the underbrush. 
The quail family had been taking their first outing in the spring 
sunshine when the alert mother bird had caught the children’s 
footsteps on the road. ‘‘Kr-r-rt! Kr-r-rt!”? had sounded the 


danger signal. Like blown leaves the quail babies scattered and 
dropt here and there as still as the twigs and moss on the ground. 
There were noise and excitement for a few minutes, and then 


Photographs by courtesy of Nature Magazine 


Having been orphaned almost at birth, ‘ 


all was still again. The mother palate her. children, and. t 
rose up from the ground like little ghosts and followed 
peeping plaintively. But when the little : group. was collecte 
-two were missing, and by this time their anxious little_ mot 
was far out: of hearing of their frail voices. 


Nor would she come back: explains 
Mrs. Finley, for “she was working bes 
yond to a sunnier feeding-ground, where 
the wild grasses grew lush, providing a 
bountiful seed supply.”’. And meanwhile: 2 


“These are ground birds all right,” 
said the boy. ‘‘They look about a day 
old, and yet they are covered with down 
and can run fast. I think they are young 
quail,’ and he snuggled them down in his 
pocket. 

The children hunted for some time for 
any sign of a nest under old logs, in the 
leafy hollow places at the roots of trees, 
but it was too difficult a task to find the 
secret of the woods folk. Then they sat 
down to wait. Perhaps the mother would 
return to find her lost chicks. But the 
silent woods brought no anxious eall from 


AT THE TENDER~AGE OF ONE DAY | a mother bird. 
This is how ‘“‘Don Q”’ looked when he first The children hurried home. In the 


nds of his friends. study of their house they put the two 
quail in a good-sized box with a screen 
over the top.. In one corner the boy put 
one of his old wool caps which he thought would make a warm 
nest. A little box of fresh dirt, a saucer of water, some hard- 
boiled egg and a couple of ripe strawberries completed the 
children’s offerings to the orphans. 

But the little quail would have none of it. Things were too big 
and strange and awful. 
They huddled under the 
wool cap. It grew late 
and they were hungry, 
but their food remained 
untouched. The boy and 
girl watched them anx- 
iously. They looked eold 
and miserable. Finally 
the girl brought in an 
electric reading-lamp 
and placed it where the 
light and warmth shone 
down on the lonely quail. 
Soon a small brown form 
crept close to the warm 
bulb and fluffed out. his 
feathers. The other fol- 
lowed, and they began 
to peep softly of their 
comfort in the heat of 
the electric lamp. They 
livened up and began to 
notice things. One of 
them pattered out on 
the floor and picked ata 
yellow spot and found it 
good to eat. It was egg 
yolk, and, altho new to 
INTO A REGULAR SHEIK him, he ate three crums 
of it before he stopt. 
Then he hurried back to 
preen contentedly before 
that glorious comforter, 
the light. This glowing mother had made life worth while again. 

Hach day the little quail grew more like animated puff-balls. 
They scurried about, investigating every corner of their box, 
and stretched up on their tiptoes to peck at every spot on the 
walls. It might be good to eat. And how quick they were! Like 
flashes they launched across the floor to pounce upon a brown 
miller almost as big as they were. [f their antagonist waved 


Don Q” learned more of human than of 
rtant member of a happy household. 
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Tread design eliminates 
uneven, wavy, spotty 


ADDING 
Extra heavy curb- and THOUSANDS 
rut-resisting sidewalls— OF EXTRA 


Heavy layers of cushion MILES! 
rubber between plies 

above beads, cutting out 

the blowout and— 


wear— 
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Quality— 


A Pennsylvania Product 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 


Jeannette, Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania Balloons 


(four days. 


4 Bes way to enjoy every minute 

is to feel like doing things, and 
to have comfortable vigorous feet 

‘that allow you to walk or stand as 
much as you wish without a single 
ache or pain. 


Thousands of women are enjoying 
their home duties throughout the 
longest day—and it’s largely because 
they have vigorous, comfortable feet. 


THE 
They have found a new measure of activ- 


ity In wearing the Arch Preserver Shoe. 
They find tasks that used to be tedious. 
are now easy. This shoe has a concealed, 
built-in arch bridge that holds up the 
foot and prevents straining; it has a flat 
inner sole that prevents pinching. It pro- 
vides the tread base Nature intended the 
foot to have. 


And yet it is made in styles for all occa- 
sions. You choose from a great variety of 
charming models. The Arch Preserver 
Shoe is also made for growing girls and 
children. 

Won't you send the coupon today for booklet and 
the name of your shoe dealer? You need this shoe. 
The Arch Preserver Shoe for women and 
misses is made by only the Selby Shoe 
Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. For men and boys 
ayia Cpnllye 1; “10 
Wright & Co., 
Inc., Rockland, 
Mass. 
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BEASTS, BIRDS AND TREES 


Continued : 


his wings too fast, their own pinions burred 
faster and lifted | them into the air in 
momentary excitement, only to settle down 
and attack the monster more vigorously. 
These bouts with big cut-worms, bugs and 
stiff-legged grasshoppers sharpened the 
edge of their hours. After a particularly 
hard battle of this kind, one would stop in 
the middle of the floor, his head bent lower 
and lower, and he would drop to sleep till he 
toppled over on his nose. 

And so it went in the quail nursery. The 
chicks’ were mottled-brown, ragged little 
fellows that had become flying balls of 
energy and eagerness. The larger one was 
bright-eyed and bold, and by this time 
showed two seraggly feathers in his runty 
tail. He pitched into a red strawberry 
and ate till his face was pink clear around 
to his ears. Then he bent. down and 
vigorously wiped his bill on anything handy, 
and seurried on to discover something else. 

The chicks were growing in quail wisdom. 
Everything that moved or any sudden 
sound was a sign of danger, and they in- 
voluntarily started up and away for cover. 
Then they flattened close to the ground 
and watched from the corners of their eyes. 
If the door of their house was left ajar the 
least bit, they were always ready to squeeze 
through and run. One day both of them 
slipt out. They: were more fleet-footed 
and wary now, and after a long bunt 
through the flower garden the boy and 
girl captured only one. 


This, the first tragedy in the life of 
“Don Q,”’ left him ‘‘wild with loneliness 
and longing for his companion.’’ So much 
so that— 


He stood in the middle of the box, 
stretched up on his tip-toes, and ealled to 
his lost brother in all the alluring wild notes 
that only a bird of the woods and fields 
can utter. All day he was restless and 
called at intervals, straining to hear the 
answer of the one who had left him. At 
night he settled down to a fitful, complain- 
ing murmur. The children tried to help 
him, so they opened his door. He wanted 


to come out into the room, but didn’t 
quite dare. After a while he ventured 


across the threshold, but fear seized him 
and he darted back. By evening he had 
fortified himself enough to walk out on the 
earpet, tho he stept gingerly. The children 
sat still and talked to him. So little he 
was away down there on the floor, with all 
the big desks and chairs towering above 
him! 'To look up into their eyes, he had to 
stretch his head away back. He walked 
around with a ruffled, uncertain expression, 
eluding every effort to eomfort him. 
Finally the boy sat perfeetly still and the 
little quail, at his wits’ end, flew up to his 
and fidgeted around in a_half-sus- 
picious, half-pleading way. The 
rounded his big hand into a cup and held it 
out. The little quail eyed it for a minute, 
then erept into it as if it was a warm nest, 
snuggled down and fluffed out his feathers, 


shut 


knee 
boy 


is eyes and went to sleep. 

This began a new and strange period in 
the little quail’s life. He gave himself 
wholly to his human friends. There were 
no reservations. He took all the joys that 
with the change. He euddled and 
peeped contentedly and talked in his sleep. 
And he slept soundly, for all his troubles 
were over. 
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VEN the word, Button, = 
with a but. Buttons on old-— 
fashioned underwear were necessary © 
but bothersome; important in dress- 
ing but equally annoying: occasion- 
ally complete but usually cracked, 
broken or missing. They had a but 
for every button. The 


HATCHWAY 


No- Button 
Union Suit 


eliminates every objection you ever 
found in one of the old-fashioned 
garments. It is designed and pat- 
ented without a single button any- 
where in its entire construction. It 
cannot pull, bind or chafe. It can- 
not cost you a penny or a minute 
in the upkeep of expensive repairs. 
It cannot give you anything but a 
comfort and satisfaction you have 
never believed possible. 


HATCHWAY is meade to please every 
taste. To suit every pocketbook. Me- 
dium or heavy, in cotton, wool, worsted 
or mercerized fabrics. Most good dealers 
sell HATCHWAY UNION SUITS. But 
if you have the slightest difficulty getting 
exactly what you want, we will gladly see 


you are supplied, delivery free, anywhere 
in the United States. 
Men’s Suits—$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $4.00; 


$5.00; $6.00 


Boys’ Suits 
Ages 6 to 16 only—$1.50, $2.00 


| In ordering, please write, stating size and enclosing 


check, or money order, direct to our mill at Albany. 
A beautiful catalogue illustrating the complete 
line of HATCHWAY UNION SUITS ir both 
winter and summer weights sent free on request. 


DEALERS 
Write us for samples and swatches if you 
are interested in stocking Hatchway 
Union Suits, or ask to have our repre- 
sentative call. In certain localities, 


exclusive agencies 
kind of merchant. 


are open to the right 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Albany New York 


Woods Underwear Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 
Licensed Manufacturers of these lines for Canada. 


pull and tear them. He tore off a 
r It was good to eat, of course, so it 
rted down like a long worm and went to 
e beautiful feathers of black and blue 


: 
ait. 


= A = A ltt he ch ee 


- 


e girl was writing when the little busy- 
y walked demurely over her letter. He 
ced his eye at the inky marks, then 
wked industriously to pick up a comma, 
cheerily all the time. It must 
When it wouldn’t come loose, 
to serateh vigorously. All at 
> he lowered his head and went on a 
se after the scribbling pen. Anything 
at moved must be investigated. 
Then he flew off and landed on the type- 
er, and, stepping high, went clicking 


a eet 


tering 


bug. 


d he rode back and forth on the carriage, 
tting more excited and pleased every 


‘inute. 

claimed the boy. 

“Yes, he’s Don Q, the little troubadour!”’ 
id the girl. 


and down. As he hopped upon the | 
arier, the boy began to clatter the keys, 


“Tsn’t he a regular little strutting cock!” | 


More adventures of this diminutive Don | 


-uail are promised for a future issue of 
“ature, and meanwhile a writer in American 
ame tells us how the wild enemies of the 
.ob-white quail proceed in their destruc- 
ive work. 


ive quail investigation being carried on 
nder the supervision of the Biological 
survey. He writes: 


To enable us more readily to recognize 


‘he work of the egg-eating enemies of bob- 
white, when broken-up nests were encoun- 


ered in the field, several each of both | 


varieties of skunks, as well as opossums, 
accoons, cotton-rats and a weasel were 
sonfined during the summer and subjected 
-0 a series of controlled experiments. 
Partly addled quail eggs from deserted 
aests, and others that did not hateh, were 
vathered as opportunity presented. A 
quail nest with five or six of these eggs 
would be arranged in the most natural 
manner possible, in the shelter of growing 
vegetation, in a large enclosure built for 
the purpose. The skunk or other creature 
was then placed in the cage in a fairly 
hungry condition, and the mode of eating 
the eggs, and the condition of the remaining 


The writer in this case is | 
Herbert L. Stoddard, chief of the coopera- 


Thinkof having delight- 
ful old thumb latches 
like this one on your 
interior doors —at no 
extra cost. 


The fact that Corbin 
Hardware is hand ham- 
mered exemplifies the 
accuracy of Corbin re- 
productions. Corbin 
knowledge of metals has 
also made it possible to 
rustproof each item. 
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More interesting key 
plates than these could 
not be found were you 
to comb New England 
antique shops. Truc 
reproduction by Corbin. 
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It is an advan- 
tage to be able 
to secure all the 
hardware for 
your home from 
one dealer. Cor- 
bin makes the 
complete line. 
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Following Faithfully 


the Hardware of our 
Forefathers - 


Authentic reproductions by the ma- 
kers of Good Hardware, Corbin—for 
the modern home of Colonial design 


OW that Early American ar- 

chitecture has come into its 
own —when doors and windows, 
cupboards and closets demand 
hardware of pure Colonial style— 
Corbin announces the first com- 
plete line of early English and 
Colonial Hardware. 


Iu every detail, the pieces are true 
reproductions of the most beauti- 
ful patterns of Revolutionary 
days. Quaintly old fashioned, be- 
cause of their simple beauty, mod- 
ernly efficient and long lasting because 
they are of Good Hardware — Corbin. 


A most unusual booklet showing the 
full beauty of this new line of Good 
Hardware awaits your request. By all 
means send for it by today’s mail. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
New Britain, Conn. 


Philadelphia Chicago 


New York 


Whenever your build- 

ing calls for early 

English or Colonial 

Hardware Corbin can 

now evpply your needs. 
- 


The inviting charm ofa 
Colonial dcor depends 
largely upon the authen- 
ticity of its Colonial 
hardware. Rest assured 
that any Corbin pattern 
youselect will becorrect. 


é 


Amusing old ‘‘H” and 
“LU” hinges swung the 
cupboard doors of cur 
ancestors. If you are 
building the Early 
American type of home, 
you will want them. 


Corbin Early Eng- 
lish and Colonial 
Hardware is faith- 
ful to every detail 
of the originals. 
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Good Buildings 


ONF 
OF 132 DAYS 
129 WERE SUNNY 
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T was a Belgenland world 
cruise—and there were ac- 
tually only three days in four 
and a half months that 
weren't sun-brightened. 


No magic, this—but the re- 
sult of skilful planning. 


So you sail to sixty inter- 
esting cities, all around the 
world, and find each in its 
brightest, loveliest season. 


An itinerary—sent on applica- 
tion—will give you a clear idea 
of the scope and wonder of this 


splendid cruise. 


The Belgenland, largest and finest liner 
that ever circled the globe, sails from 
New York December 14 
Los Angeles December 30 
San Francisco January 2 
Back in New York April 24, 1927 
14 countries 
28,000 miles 


60 cities 
132 days 


For complete information address—Red Star 
Line, No, New York; Ameri- 
can Express Company, 65 Broadway, New 
York; Branch Offices in principal cities, 


OR AUTHORIZED AGENCIES 


I Broadway, 


The Belgenland’s next af 
transatlantic sailing is Z 
: 4 ee 16 to Plymouth, 

1erbourg, and Antwerp. 


ST OCEAN SERVICE 


RED STAR ed 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


In Cooperation with 


American Express Company 


VOYACE 


. confined, 


egg-shells noted. As a check, several ex- 


periments were made with different in- 


dividuals of a species, when practicable. 


It was found that every kind of animal 


tested had its own uniform and characteris- 
tic manner of eating the eggs. 

Both the large striped skunk and the 
little spotted variety bite off the top third 
of an egg, and lick out the contents, holding 
the egg on the ground between their front 
paws meanwhile, and leaving the shells 
more or less together in front of the nest. 
Their work can be determined with cer- 
tainty on eggs of any degree of incubation, 
and the work of the two varieties as a rule 


differentiated. Cotton-rats roll the eggs - 


for various distances.along their paths 
before eating them, the remaining shells, 
in halves or smaller pieces, having character- 
istic clean-cut edges. The weasel removed 
the eggs one at a time in his mouth with 
lightninglike rapidity, to a near-by spot 
in dense cover, where he bit off the top and 
sucked or licked out the contents at his 
leisure. 

The work of raccoons, opossums and 
snakes can only be distinguished if tracks, 
droppings, hairs or other “‘sign”’ are left, 
as the eggs are consumed entire, and the 
nests usually left in good condition, es- 
pecially if enough eggs were present to 
satisfy the animal’s appetite. The opossum 
removes eggs one at a time in his mouth 
and gulps them down with evident relish, 
in a very deliberate manner, while the 
“coon” picks them up in his hands and 
disposes of them in the same way. The 
single dog tried also ate the eggs entire. 

Due to the lack of eggs that could be put 
to this use, similar tests with reptiles will 
have to await another season. The black- 
snake and gray coluber or ‘‘white oak 
runner,’’ as it is called locally, seem to be 
the worst offenders in eating the eggs in our 
region. Large examples can empty a nest 
at one meal, while smaller ones remove 
three or four eggs at a time, until all are 
gone. 

Domestic turkeys were strongly sus- 
pected of breaking up quail nests in two 
instances, so a gobbler was borrowed and 
This bird swallowed quail eggs 
whole, or after cracking them slightly. 

House cats are especially destructive, due 
to their ability to ecateh incubating quail 
upon. their nests, which few of their other 
enemies can do. One left us a elear reeord 
in the sand this season, when she caught 
and ate an incubating quail, then later 
returned and ate thirteen eges that were 
almost at the hatching point. 


Mr. Stoddard relates that a total of 104 


quail nests that either contained eggs 
> held shells of 
hatched or destroyed eggs, were studied and 


Notes 


made on many empty nests; 


while under observation, or 


statistics worked out. were also 


and he adds: 


To fully grasp their significance, the 
statistics have to be studied in their 
entirety, but space forbids mention of more 


than a few interesting points. 
Skunks 


were well in the lead in the 
destruction of nests with 16 per cent., and 
cotton-rats next with 7 per cent. In figur- 


ing the pereentages the large 
empty nests prove a problem. 
of them are 


number of 
While some 
““dummies,’’ con- 
structed by the quail in an excess of nest- 
building zeal, it is very 


probably 


conservative to 


UCSON is now world-famous as 
the ideal place to rest or play. 


Here in the boundless open country, 
under perpetual blue sky you can enjoy 
such a winter as you’ve never known! 
Vigorous outdoor sports—mountains, 
hunting, riding, golf—or perhaps rest- 
ing with a book on a flower-scented 
verandah. TUCSON offers Nature at 
her best. 


Here is Maximum Sunshine 


—and invigoration—and better living, 
because TUCSON of all American 
cities has 80% of the possible amount 
of sunshine. 


The Sunshine Club invites you to write 
them. Information is free. Service to 
visitors is freee Advice regarding ac- 
commodations is free. Meeting you 
at the train and helping you to locate 
is all free. 

For a vacation, for a rest, for warm, dry sun- 


shine, come to Tucson. Come Rock Island or 
Southern Pacific. Winter rates. Stop-overs. 


I< =" wy 


Sunshine~Climate Club 
ARIZONA 120 | 


| 

| 

| Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club 
| 600-A Old Pueblo Building, Tucson, Arizona 

| 

| 

| 

| 
L 


Please send me your free book, | 
“*Man-building in the Sunshine- | 


be) 


Climate. 


Name 
Ac 


idress 


cuMPBELU'S AUTOMATIC. “RAPID? 
ELECTRIC Fireless 
Cooker Range 


Really_a sensation—everybody wants 

one. Does everything any good range 

will do and also provides for the water- 

less way of cooking vegetables, etc., re- 

taining he ealth-building mineral s: 
; as 18-inch 


“tr 
Oven heat automatically r 
electricity on and off as neede 


Special 30 Day Trial Offer 


Write for catalo 

book. ( ash ¢ or @asy 
will amaze you. Mail postal orletter tc day. 
William Cauipben Co.,1010 Union Av 
Alliance, Ohio 


and free health fc 
payments. Low pric 


FOR ACHING TEETH 


DENT’S 


TOOTHACHE GUM| 


Relieves the Ache—Cleanses Cavity 
Retards Decay—Destroys Odor 
All Droggists—Use it until you can see your dentist 


Safe 
Milk 
and Food 


For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
and for All Ages 


Saas PES 
ask torHorlick’s 
: The ORIGINAL 
\ _Malted Milk 
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Ee Sietine etuliies wilindicate ts. ii ie hllaany education and culture are © 
energetic vermin-control measures ; dominant factors need the Synchro- © 


» very necessary on places where quail | _ phase especially. Their interests are not 
: ed in abundance. Commercial ~ Jocal. bi : : : 
ithe. henzens end nigh? bunting local, but country-wide; their needs more 
uld be eondareged, bat oo not be relied than local programs supply. With the Syn- 
tirely to kee is class of creat chr “v7 can col intry 7 
i hin Ree ine Southern Periatry ' YP aPe they : ee : ue 
De oeetieid aidition:l the best in education and entertainment. 
ucements are necessary. It is very Exclusive Grebe devel: 5 nap eee 
. =A £ : opments give a reception that is su- 
— a Spel em : teats ae a perior both in scope and quality: viz., Grebe Binocular Coils 
Pp ¥ e S are to : bring in any station desired, then keep others from inter- 
=. a large surplus for sporting aan 30, fering with the reception; Grebe S-L-F Condensers, by 
} : od ing out all stati all und dials, preven 
The situation is somewhat complicated iL % i[ foucoehiige  hith a see ae me tie 
ane to the fact that these enemies of the aes eS necessary in order to separate low-wave stations; the 
juail, which it is desired to control, are in all Colortone gives control of the clarity and pitch of voice 
. te “aps hee checks of the cotton-rats, and music independent of the loud speaker’s characteristics. 
which infest the whole region, and were 
themselves responsible for the destruction Send for Booklet D which explains fully 
of seven quail nests out of a hundred. woe Oem, ao Grebe receptionis so superior; then 
Preliminary studies and experiments also enables you to keep bales clealer BL on abe a the Syn- 
indicate ets actionivata ‘are aldo ‘the the tone clear, true chrophase in comparison with other sets. 
chief competitors of the bob-whites for the : A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc., 109 W. 57th St., New York 
available food supply, and as they out- Factory: Richmond Hill, New York 


. Western Branch: 443 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


This company owns 
and operates sta- 


number the quail ten or more to one even 
in the favorite ranges of the latter, they 
may prove to be a factor of great impor- 
tance in determining the number of quail | Ly mae 
any given area will support. An offshore 
island recently visited where no egg-de- 


; WBOQ. 
stroying enemies exist, nor rodent food , Ing CGREBE 

competitors of quail, has been known to Bingcular Coils 
support five or more of these birds per acre, Beaee, B28 st Of> 
bring in the desired sta- 


entirely upon the natural food produced. } 
nae ie M tion: shut out the others 
This is in great contrast to mainland areas TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


where restrictive factors are operative, as Gti “iN All Grebe appara- 
tus is covered by 
patents granted 

Palos 


concentrations of one quail per acre only 
occur in certain favored spots. and pending. 

Experiments are now being carried on to 
determine the most practical and econom- 
ical means of reducing the numbers of 
cotton-rats as well as the other enemies, 
as it is conceivable that a campaign against | 
the latter, that does not take the rat into 
consideration, may do as much harm as 
good in the long run. 

Curiously, the average set of bob-white 
eggs, computed from sixty nests known. to 
have complete sets, was 14.1, the largest set 
twenty-four and the smallest eight, the 
identical figures of last year. The set of 
twenty-four was deposited by more than 
one hen, for more than one egg was laid 
each day. 


Condensers 
Reg U. S. Pat. of, 


pick the station 
you want 


Cocks apparently performed the full duty shen the mind a 
of incubation in fifteen of the nests, and the epereriey) je bee: 
hens in twenty-nine. Fifty-one visits are Pee ed, sits 
recorded to nests in charge of cocks, when | w orl d even ts 

‘ H - oy through the »syn- 
they were present and incubating, and one ies ay ea ae 
hundred and six to nests in charge of hens one’s mind and en- 
when they were performing this duty, and largesone’shorizon. 


no nest has yet been found where the cock Or 1 
and hen alternated in incubating the eggs. ci 


The hypothesis that the cock sometimes 
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CHATTANOOG 


, 


‘Industrial Assets | 


VS. 
° ° ° 
Artificial Bait 
The supremacy of Chattanooga as a 
center of extensive, diversified in- 
dustry, and as a distributing point, 
_in the South has been brought about 
through sheer strength of the city’s 
industrial and commercial advan- 
tages. , 


_At no time, now or in the past, has a 
_ bonus, tax exemption or other artifi- _ 
cial bait- been used to influence the 

“location of any of nearly 400 plants, 
«which now manufacture 1350 differ- - 
ent items for domestic and export 

trade, in Chattanooga. 


Any form of bonus is soon con- 


sumed, but the advantages of a 
‘right location live forever! 


: Among the Dynamo of Dixie’s assets are: 


Cheap Hydro-Electric Power 


_Present developments (exclusive of 800,- 


000. horsepower at Muscle Shoals— 
located in ~Chattanooga’s backyard) 
| provide 269,000 horsepower; 592,000 


additional horsepower are covered by 
‘applications pending before Federal 
« Power Commission; over 2,000,000 horse- 
power are in reserve through contem- 
plated developments along the Tennessee 
and tributaries. 


Raw Material Sources 


Cheap coal, gas and coke. Abundant 
supplies of clays, cotton, timber, iron, 
bauxite, copper, zinc, limestone and other 
basic materials. Present industries afford 
adequate sources of supply for semi- 
finished and finished materials. 


Industrially Trained Labor 


Real native American labor, male and 
female, trained in industrial work, 
available at reasonable cost due to superb 
climatic and living conditions in Chatta- 
nooga. 


Strategic Distributing Point 


41,211,000 
population 
(one-third . 
of the total 
U.S. popu- 
lation ) 
Within 
reach by 
rail within 
24 hours. 
All south- 
ern ports 
and points 
reached 
overnight. 
Nine rail- 
roads, river 
transpor- 
tation and 
network of 
concrete 
highways 
in all directions. Excellent terminal and 
warehouse facilities. 


Strategic Location 


Chattanooga’s superb 
geographical position in 
the very heart of the 
South offers many in- 
ducements to manu- 
facturers desiring a 
sales office, warehouse, 
assembly plant or fac- 
tory to serve the rich 
southern territory. 


Many Other Advantages 


Dependable water supply, salubrious year 
’round climate, sound civic government, 
excellent schools, strong university, new 
auditorium (one of three greatest audi- 
toriums in America), four all-year golf 
courses, are among Chattanooga’s wealth 
of assets. 


Accurate Information Furnished 


Clear, concise information regarding 
Chattanooga’s advantages as an indus- 
trial, commercial, residential and tourist 
center will be forwarded on request. 


MAYOR’S OFFICE 
CITY HALL 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


(Community Advertising Association) 
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takes over a set as soon. as the hen com- 
pletes it, when she lays another for herself, 
is an interesting one, supported by some 


circumstantial evidence. The proportion of 


the sexes performing the duties of incuba- 
tion in the nests under observation, is 
quite different from that recorded last year, 
when only two cocks were noted so engaged, 
and furnishes a good illustration of the 


danger in drawing conclusions on in-' 


sufficient evidence. 


*. 


WHEN THE EARTHWORMS SING 
TOGETHER 


HERE is no creature on earth which 

most of usregard as being more “dumb,” 
in both the legitimate and, the colloquial 
sense of that word, than the humble and 
retiring earthworm. Quite recently, how- 
ever, a learned German professor, Dr. Man- 
gold, of Freiburg, has announced that these 
creatures not only have a considerably 
higher degree of intelligence than they have 
received credit for, but that they possess 
voices. They actually are in the habit of 
uttering slight sounds, and they do this not 
singly but in seriessmarked by a definite 
and varying rhythm. 

This rhythm is so marked, in fact, that it 
suggests the possibility that these sounds 
are employed for purposes of communica- 
tion. The sounds are of a clicking charac- 
ter, not unlike the snapping of tiny fingers, 
and ean be distinctly heard at a distance of 
four meters. They resemble the human 
sound mtade by the consonant D united 
with one of the five vowels. 

A writer in Kosmos (Stuttgart) thus de- 
scribes the aspiring earthworm’s vocal ef- 
forts: 


The timbre is frequently not pure. The 
sounds de, di, and da are often used, the 
duller sounding do, and du, comparatively 
seldom. In exceptional cases the sounds 
uttered resomble those coming from a mi- 
nute flute or the strokes of alittle hammeron 
a tightly stretched piece of paper. While 
single sounds are often heard, as a rule they 
are arranged in entire series of varying 
numbers. In a single series the sounds are 
always on the same note and usually of an 
equal rhythm. But sometimes this is 
abruptly changed. As a rule the pauses 
between the separate sounds within the 
same series are of equal length, but this 
series may be connected with a second 
series, often even with a third or a fourth 
series in which the pauses are either abbre- 
viated or lengthened. 

Some of the series recorded by the ob- 
server may be represented in the following 
manner: 

UL ADE ohiguol! eeohiq qoliin, Zébiy: 

2. Da-da-da-da; 

3. Di—di—di, di, di; 

4, De—de—de, de—de—de—de-de-de- 
de—de—de, de, de, de, de—de, de—de, de: 

5. Du, du, du-du—du, du, du, du, du, 
du, du; 

6. Do, do—do—do——do. 


Upon occasion, we are told, the sounds 
follow each other in such rapid suecession 


or the &% year | 
~a Cruise-Tour fo 
WEST INDIES & 
SOUTH AMERICA — 


combined © s 


Wouldn't you like to read more about .* 
these seventy delightful days of ad- — b 
venture ashore and afloat? Wouldn't 
you like to follow the attractiveitin- 
erariés over the balmy seas, through 
the sub-tropics to the gay Latin cities — 
of South America, and the charming _ 
West Indies? SS 
Until last year it was necessaryto _ 
maketwoseparatecruisestothe West 
Indies and South America. Againthey 
have been combined. The 8th Annual 
American ExpressCruise-Tour leaves 
New York, Jan. 27th. Comfort and 
luxury throughout, $1950. Whether 
you plan to go now or next year send 
for the illustrated “Deck Plan No. 2” 
' containing rates and fullinformation. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


65 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Always Carry American Express Travelers Cheques 


Earn Your European Tour All,os Patt 
in organizing. Folder L explains. 
MENTOR TOURS, 75 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


No “trick” hotel rates 
in this Florida city 


You’ve heard that hotel rates were high in 
Florida. That does nct apply to Lakeland. 

The only thing that’s high in Lakeland is the 
altitude—we are Florida’s skyline city. Rolling 
hills, crystal-clear lakes and “‘real folks” make 


Lakeland an ideal place to spend the winter 
months. 


The Chamber of Commerce has a complete list 
of all hotel rates and vacant apartments, home 
and room rentals for the 1926-27 winter season. 
These rates are posted and guaranteed by the 
Chamber of Commerce, Write us for detailed 
information and descriptive literature. 


You'll Like Lakeland 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 402 Massachusetts Ave. 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


| SONS Foors 
JO ae aE SOR 


ON TIRED, TENDER, SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN, SWEATY FEET 


25 CENTS — ALL DRUGGISTS 


School Advisory Department | 
The fiterary Digest 


ITERARY DIGEST readers seeking 
schools or colleges, or aid in the solu- 
tion of their educational problems, are 
invited to write to our School Advisory 
Department. It is necessary that inquirers 
give age and sex of the student, locality 
and kind of school, approximate tuition, 
and any other information that may aid us 
|| in giving this service. 

‘The School Advisory Department con- 
tinues to serve as it has for many years, 
our readers and the schools without fees 
or obligation, 


Address 


ThefiteraryDigest 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
——}} 


their burrows where they are diffi- 
observe. However, Professor Man- 
s already determined that these 
g sounds are not merely uttered by 
9 as a result of the animal’s opera- 
ions, but are voluntary sounds produced 
y the rhythmical opening and closing of 

» cavity of the mouth. That they are 
t connected with the act of eating is evi- 
dent from the fact that they are heard to 
roceed from terrariums which are entirely 
Ned with sand and entirely free from 


— materials. 

But what is the object of the angle- 
worm in uttering these tones? Are they 
connected with the varying character of the 
work, now easier and now more difficult? 
Ts it a matter of so-called “‘self-expression’’? 
Does the worm communicate in this man- 
ner with other worms at work in its vicin- 
ity, or, finally, are the sounds to be con- 
sidered as love notes? 

Professor Mangold happened upon this 
remarkable discovery while making a gen- 
eral study of the sensibilities and intelligence 
of earthworms. For this purpose he had 
placed a number of them in an earth-filled 
enclosure, and he was quite astounded when 
he heard mysterious sounds proceeding 
from this quarter. In his own words: 

“At first I was extremely skeptical, but 
I was finally forced to conclude that earth- 
worms are capable of making definite 
sounds.” 


Of great interest, likewise, are certain 
other discoveries concerning the habits of 
earthworms, which are described by Her- 
mann Radestock in the same article. Thus: 


According to the latest studies and ex- 
periments of Mr. C. Merker of the Uni- 
versity of Giessen, the motive which forces 
the earthworm to ascend from his burrow 
within the earth to the surface of the 
ground, water-covered or even snow-coy- 
ered tho this may be, is not the hitherto 
tacitly assumed desire for moisture, but the 
threat of suffocation within the ground 
when the latter has lost part or all of its 
oxygen. 

The water from rain or snow seeps into 
the ground slowly, but steadily penetrates 
into the most minute apertures of the soil 
and drives out the air therein contained. 
A certain amount of oxygen is, to be sure, 
carried down into the earth with the 
water. The angleworm is not afraid of 
water, and eagerly makes use of this oxygen. 
But, alas, the amount is small and there are 
such éountless participants in its use! For 
all the many worms, larve, fungi, bacteria, 
and rootlets which inhabit the stratum of 
humus have need of oxygen to live. All of 
them suffer privation until the rain has 
ceased, the water has drained away, and 
a fresh supply of air can penetrate the 
crevices of the ground. 

Thus, prest hard by the difficulty in 
breathing, the earthworm seeks escape from 
suffocation. If the ground beneath him, in 
which he is accustomed to boring and work- 
ing,.is soft enough, he digs downw ard with 
feverish eagerness into the lower layers 
where some oxygen is still left. But when 
the ground is hard, the worm is not able to 
dig down fast enough before the water 
descending from above robs him of the air 
for breathing. In such case he has no 


Motorists 


Carry a Basline 
Autowline in your 
car and safeguard 
your spare tire 
with Powersteel 
Autowlock. Both 
are made of Yel- 
low Strand. Ask 
your accessory 


dealer. 
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Municipal Docks 


Yellow Strand Wire Rope lends a helping 
hand in the transfer of shipments between 
dock and river barges. 


Big loads are handled as safely as iSite 
ones and economy is certain. 


Made by one of the oldest wire rope manu- 
facturers, virtually pioneers in the in- 
dustry, Yellow Strand has a thoroughly 
established reputation for strength and 
long life. 


The strand of yel/ow is the quality mark 
of Yellow Strand—and your protection. 


This company also makes all standard 
grades of wire rope for all purposes. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE COMPANY 
805 North First Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Office and Warehouse: 76 Warren St., New York City 
Western Office: Seattle Factories: St. Louis and Seattle 


Authorized Dealers in all Industrial Localities 


Yellow Strand 
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¢ | O the sunny Mediterranean—the Scenes of Ancient History and Old- 

World Romance. A winter voyage in spring-like weather, with snow- 
capped mountains, flowers, . vineyards, golden shores and a Cala blue sea 
enchanting your view. The mind is relaxed and the heart rejuvenated on this 


SUPREME MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
On the White Star Liner HOMERIC “The Ship of Splendor” 
The largest Steamer sailing to the Mediterranean 
From New York January 22nd - Returning March 30th, 1927 
A Luxurious Ship—A Cuisine and Service unexcelled—Cook’s unflagging Courtesy, 
well ordered Management and unmatched Efficiency. 


The itinerary covers: Madeira, Cadiz (Seville), Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Tunis (La Goulette), Naples, Athens (Phaleron Bay), 
Chanak LKalesi, Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem, Cairo, 
Alexandria, Palermo, Naples, Monaco, Gibraltar, Southampton. 


Many shore excursions. A long stay in Egypt, the Holy Land, etc. Stop-over privileges in Europe. 


THOS. COOK #8 SON 


585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


Ask Here for Information 
on Any Matter 
of Human Knowledge —>» 


Four Hundred Thousand Questions Tt aio sentahys the eee 
Quickly and Correctly Answered coined or adopted into the 
Costa English language recently 
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Art istory hysiology . ne erragea Fontve 
Agriculture Law Politics onmoutags Lee hanes a 
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Botany Metallurgy Radio A Depae athe Piect, a Nees hao 
Bostiess Music Rélision questionnaire flivver shock troops 
Evolution Philosophy Telepathy GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL 
All covered in that ideal reference The Desk Standard gives clear and detailed informa- 
book for the school room, the office, | to", Epoboet dy ¥ ages oy set Sa, 
the home, the factory, and endorsed Foch Vonineita 2 &'Ghn taanThicury 
by noted college professors and school Argonne Piave Czechoslovak — 
superintendentsallover thecountry— | Praemysl Boche Bolsheviki | 
Dobrudja Lenine Edith Cavell | 
| 
FUNK & WAGNALLS SPECIAL FEATURES | 


The Desk Standard Dicionary contains tables of: 
DESK STANDARD eres, 
Constellations, Planets, Stars 


| 
| 
. ) | 
Weights and Measures, Including the Metric System, | 
DICTIONARY ; with Factors for Conversion | 
Chemical Elements, Giving Atomic Weight, Specific 
James C, Frrnarp, L.H.D., Editor Gravity and Fusing or Melting Point of Each \| 


; Q3 ; ar residents Inited States Sovereigns glai | 
Size, 834 x 614 x 134 inches, 902 pages Presidents of United States and Sovereigns of England 


DICTIONARY FOR ALL 
The Desk Standard Dictionary will prove a pleasing 


With its one great alphabetical 


vocabulary embracing: and constantly flowing fountain of knowledge for: 

83,000 Words and Phrases Defined, Explained and The Boy Student The Girl Student 
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whether he finds rain or snow on top of t 
ground. This explains a remarkable 
servation which long mystified nat 
—the sudden appearance upon the surf: 
of a layer of snow 20 centimeters thick 
a great quantity of big and little 
worms. The observer, Dr. Svoboda, 
Klagenfurt in Kaernten, was puzzled | 
this, since the skin of these worms is 
delicate that they have great need 
warmth, and for this reason usually pass t 
winter sleeping in deep strata of the so 
But light is an even greater enemy 


these little creatures, a torment which they 


flee whenever possible. 


Even in rainy weather the light is strong 


enough to cripple these tender-skinned, eye- 
less worms, which are entirely adapted to 
living in the dark. On dark winter days 
they are clearly in less danger, but even 
this feeble amount of illumination can not 
belong supported. The worms observed by 
Dr. Svoboda on the surface of the snow had 
obviously almost reached the limits of their 


endurance since they were able to crawl 


about but slowly. 

It is evident, therefore, that when the 
worms are forced to climb above ground in 
the summer for lack of oxygen, they are 
quickly affected by the light, which di- 
minishes their strength. 


“Happy the worm that finds a puddle in 
its path!” exclaims the writer, adding: 
If the pool is too shallow the worm twists 


and turns and digs in an effort to trouble 
the water so as to cut off some of the light. 


BUSH-BABIES AND OTHER LEMURS 
le: you happen to be visiting South 

Africa for the first time, and are 
wakened by a weird wail, don’t jump 
hastily to the conclusion that it proceeds 
from a banshee or an abandoned infant. 
In all probability you were listening to the 
weird nocturnal ery of a “‘bush-baby”’ or 


some other lemur. The word lemur is from 


the Greek and signifies ghost and, indeed, 
some of them seen by. the glimpses of the 
moon suggest unhappy shades whom no 
book, bell, nor candle has suffieed to 1 

This very singular group of shine is 
sometimes classed with monkeys. They 
do indeed possess apelike hands and feet, 
it is true, but otherwise they have little 
in common with apes according to Dr. 
Kurt espe who discourses entertain- 
ingly upon them in a recent number of 
Kosmos (Stuttgart). He remarks that in 
many respects they remind one of the 
family of insect-eaters, while in some 
particulars they are not unlike dormice, 


Geographically— 


Their center of distribution is Madagas- 
ear, where more than half of all the 
mammals of this group are found; but they 
are also found in Africa and India. 

One of the various curious features about 
lemurs is that they all have uncommonly 

ie k hair in spite. of their being residents 

f the tropics exclusively. Possibly, how- 
ever, this is a needed protection against 


of naked skin found upon the 

the female, which are looked upon | 
ges of an earlier marsupial pouch. 
ground lemurs are uncommonly 
d, almost as clumsy of movement 
s; but they are in their element when 
bing and springing from tree-top to 
top. They are exclusively forest dwell- 
and their elongated hind feet are 
imirably adapted for tree life. 

They sleep by day, but very lightly; 
o they shun light more than any other 
mals they are able to see by daylight. 
ile they feed largely upon fruit, they 
to vary this diet by the flesh of birds, 
md are athazingly skilful in creeping 
urtively upon a sleeping bird and taking 

by surprize. 

The female bears one young at a time, 
md the infant lemur clings crosswise like 
. girdle to the mother’s breast. 

On the ground lemurs are timid and 
earful. At night they utter fiendish cries, 
nd their piercing and unpleasant voices 
re the source of some of the most uncanny 
»unds to be heard in tropical forests. 
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heir exceptional jumping ability. Another 
ery striking anatomical feature is found 
1 their remarkably large, thin, naked and 
vatlike ears, which indicate that hearing 
3 one of their best developed senses. It is 
aid, indeed, to be very difficult to take 
leeping galagos by surprize. They are 
nstantly alert when a man comes near the 
ree, usually a fruit-tree, where they are | 
esting. Another peculiarity of the ear is | 
hat it can be folded together, not unlike a 
vaper fan, and can be drawn over the 
wrifice of the ear when the animal is asleep. 
\ll the galagos have huge eyes, which gleam 
it night like coals of fire, and they are all 
.dorned with long bushy tails. 


One of the best descriptions of these | 
‘reatures was written by the celebrated | 
African naturalist, Baron von der Decken, | 
shortly before his lamented death at the | 
1and of an assassin. Dr. Floericke quotes (©) 


shis passage as follows: \ 4 zs 
‘“As goon as twilight falls, the galagos | 9 ead —— Sig i¢) 
uwakes, perhaps because it is senstitive to | OF xh ) 
she coolness of evening, bends back the tail | ie >) 
which has been wound about its head while \ G) CY 


jleeping, opens its eyes and unfolds its 
= ced skin: on it licks itself | = = . 
eeese sated pian; sthon 16) ticks. ite | NY man can /ook ata we poe eighty-one yeats. © If you 


neatly, leaves the nook where it has en- | sone oe a tT > ee Saber ae 
sconced itself, and begins its ghostly Banister Shoe and see dey )\ are notacquainted with Ban- 
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qiting the agility of the ape with that of oinces 1045 the» choice of Gentlemen_ 
the dormouse. The deadly sureness of its at- 


tack is increased by its dauntless boldness. NS Pee SE se zee =e 
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first MOLLE shave. _ 


Sure gives you a surprise, that : 


You've been so used to wielding — 


_ the old beard fighting tools that . 


* this new-day, new-way of bathing 
the face; spreading cool, fragrant — 
MOLLE over the beard; shaving — 


“once-over’ with the favorite 


razor, then wiping the face with | 
-a dry towel, seems too good to — 


be true. 


Kind of gets you how the ole 


blade mows off the whiskers with- — 


out the least “pull” or the slight- 
est “smart” of the face. 


Simply great, too, is that glorious 
aiter feel of face comfort that a 
MOLLE shave leaves. Yes sir! you 
just know, right then, that soap, 
brush, lather, alum and _ lotions 
mean nothing more in your life. 


Large Tubes 
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| flower. 


| has the softness of a zephyr. 


‘it is apt to be ugly-tempered, but it soon 


| be occupied in deciding upon the most 


BIRDS AND TRE 


Continued — 


ES 


It is in reality a frightful foe of small 


| animals, thus differing from most mem- 
bers of the order to which it belongs.” 


One species of galagos is called the ‘‘gum 
animal,’’ because of its love of the sweet 
edible resin found on the mimosa-tree. 


“One of the most engaging members of the 


group is the dwarf galago found plenti- 
fully in. Zanzibar. 

Its body lacks proportion, and the hands 
seem much too long for its size; Vosseler, 
the head of the Hamburg Zoological 
Gardens, says it looks like a small boy 
trying to look big by pulling on papa’s 
rubber boots. Young dwarf galagos be- 
come uncommonly tame, and display a 
touching devotion to their master, in whose 
coat-sleeves they like to rest. 

In Africa, even the big slow deliberative 
galagos are kept in the house by the natives 
to destroy mice and roaches. They are 
easily caught, because of their love of 
drink. When the native bores a palm- 
tree in order to collect the sap, the galago 
comes by night as an unbidden guest, 
drinks his fill of the sap, and falls dead 
asleep like any toper. When first captured, 


resigns itself to its fate. 


TO RENAME THE FLOWERS 


IRESIDE botanizing, with accompany- | 

ing simplification of flower language, is 
urged by Laura Lee Rogers of the lecture 
staff of the New York Botanical Garden. 
Poets, she declares, should unite with 
garden clubs in fostering a five-year 
national contest to work out easy names for 
new types in American flora. Flowers 
would be more popular, not only in gardens, 
conservatories and parks, but in the homes 
and back-yards of cities and towns, if 
botanical names were not so difficult, she 
says. One task, she points out, is to find 
English names for foreign flowers, which are 
coming to the United States in increasing 
numbers. Some imported 
through commerce, while others come in 


species are 


the form of seeds by wind and water 


current. Says Miss Rogers, as quoted in 


a recent press bulletin from the Garden: 


“The botanical names of flowers are 
assured; but many of the favorites have 
whole strings of meadow names. To 
avoid confusion, we should select the name 
which most vividly deseribes the flower. 
This is something which the garden elubs | 
should unite in doing. 

““Prizes might be offered, and five years 


appropriate name for a flower. 
could help. It would indeed 
honor to name a flower. 

“In making these names we must 
forget that ‘a true poem 
pictures set to music’ and the sound of a 
flower’s name should also suggest the 
This is illustrated by the Greek 
name ‘Anemone’ for the windflower, which 
The word 


The poets 
be a high 


not 
is a series of 


‘violet’ also is a song. 

‘“Names like these should inspire us to 
give each flower a name worthy of its 
great beauty. The fascination of the 


study of plant names has its foundation | 
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CHILDREN 
For bumps, bruises, cuts, — 
burns, chafing and rashes. 
Internally for coughs and 
colds. “Vaseline” Jelly is an — 
invaluable remedy for many | 


children’s ills. 
Chesebrough Mfg. Company 
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State Street New York 
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BOYS 


How would you like to 
have a business 
of your own? 


That will pay you 
several dollars each week for your 
spare time. Some boys earn 
OVER $10.00. 
That will give you 
from one to eighty-five dollars 
every thirteen weeks—the longer 
you stay at it, the bigger it grows. 
That will give you 
special awards every onceina while. 
That will make you 


many friends. 


That will teach you 


business from the ground up. 


That is easy to do 


only a couple of hours each week. 


That takes no money 
to start. 
If your answer is yes, write your name and 
address on the attached coupon and mail to-day. 
Junior Sales Dept., The Literary Digest, 
354 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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There ea be no antagonism in the 
of botanical and popular names. 
opular folk names contain history, 
nee, and poetry as well as foolishness 
superstition. To realize what the 
rs have been to man-we need only to 
~ar their names. 
No one questions the power of a 
me to produce personality and most of us 
‘6 that the poets by vivid descriptive 


ests and gardens. 

‘Many of the names of trees and plants 
so old they open wide the door of 
sstory and reveal man’s earliest reaction 
. the world about him. As some bear the 
sry names they bore in Central Asia and 
-e more or less common to the whole 
ream of related nations they must have 
sen used not only for centuries but for 
illennia.”’ 


THE COVER PICTURE AND ITS 
PAINTER 


HE original of the colorful painting, 

which is reproduced on the cover of 
vis week’s Dicest, is one of the treasures 
£ the famous Luxembourg Gallery in Paris. 
‘he painter, a pupil of the great David, 
nd himself one of the leaders among 
‘rench artists of the last century, was par- 
icularly famous for his painting of women 
f the peasant type, even more famous, 
erhaps, for his painting of the eyes of his 
romen. Le Nouveau Larousse Illustré 
Paris) says of him and of his work: 


Antoine Auguste Ernest Hebert, the 
‘rench painter, was born at Grenoble in 
817. He went to Paris in 1835, studied 
1 the atelier of David, afterwards in that 
f Delaroche, and received, in 1835, the 
rize of Rome. He exhibited in a number 
fthe Paris salons. La Mal’aria, exhibited 
a 1850, made a profound sensation and is 
ow in the Luxembourg. After a journey 
n Italy and Germany, Hebert produced 
group of his finest paintings, several of 
fhich are in the Luxembourg. 

Possibly he has not sufficiently varied 
is subjects. His feminine type with the 
inguid, penetrating eyes, tends nearly al- 
vays toward the type of Italian woman 
ouched with malaria, or to the fellah 
voman of Egypt. Equally characteristic 
3 the veiled and penetrating charm of his 
eminine subjects. 

He was twice Director of the French 
\cademy at Rome (1867-1873 and 1885- 
891), made a member of the Institute in 
874, and a professor in The School of the 
“ine Arts in 1882. He was awarded the 
trand Prize at the Exposition Universelle of 
889, and the Medal of Honor in 1895. 
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Consolidation Clean Coal 
The Coal that goes farthest in the home 


Next winter’s coal for the home—let it be Consolidation 
Clean Coal. 


No ordinary coal this. Every lump a lump of heat. 
Visible, unburnable wastes -slate and dirt—removed at 
the mine. And ash so little of it that the furnace need 
be cleaned but once a fortnight. 


A sootless coal, too. Less dusting for the housewife in 
consequence. 


And a labor-saver. Just a shovelful now and then keeps 
the house warm. The fire holds its heat, yet flares up 
quickly in response to a draft. 


See for yourself next winter how economical, how labor- 
saving is Consolidation Clean Coal. 


Ask Your Dealer—Over ten thousand 
dealers throughout United Statesand Can- 
ada sell and recommend Consolidation 
Clean Coal. They carry the grades and 
sizes best suited to your range or furnace. 
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ci idation Coallis isiclean Coal ! 


Consolidation Coal is a favorite fuel 
with the dealer because he knows that 
it is a clean coal, from which rock, slate 
and other impurities have been re- 
moved at the mine. 
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(st. PAUL, MINN., North Western Fuel Co., 
TORONTO, CANADA, Empire Coal Company, Ltd., 
| GREEN BAY, WIS., F. Hurlbut Company. 
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Royal Bank Bldg. 


Operating Department: FAIRMONT, W. VA. 
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-Self-prote. cting 
Sia e like automatic 


and burglar-proof 
vaults, have become a 
standard safeguard — 
modern banks every- 
where furnish this pro- 
tection to depositors as 
4a regular part of their 
| service, ° 


_ National 
_ Safety Paper 


is so certain to expose any 
change made by chemical 
| or mechanical erasure, 
~ 1 that check-changers give 
: checks on this paper a 
wide berth —they know 
that an accusing white 
spot is sure to pop out on 
the paper the instant an 
alteration is attempted. 

Remove forall timethe 
danger of loss through 
fraudulent alteration—ask 
yourbank today forchecks 
on National Safety Paper. 
They are also easy to 
write upon, durable and 
distinctive. 


Things you ought to know 
about check-protection are 
contained in our book *‘The 
Protection of Checks’. 
Write to us for a copy. 


GeEorGrE La Monre & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 
National Safety Paper is also made 
in Canada by George La Monte 
©& Son, Ltd., Toronto 
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economic monopoly.” ee ine control 
has produced only a “moderate revenue 
for the Government and a fair price for the 
producer, there has been little objection, 
but excessive prices and rumors of excessive 


ae prices have recently led to complaints. 


- Japan, Italy, Belgium and Germany are 
said to be the nations most in fear of the 
tendency toward monopoly of raw mate- 
rials, inasmuch as they are comparatively 
poor in natural resources. Our own coun- 
try is directly affected in spite of its own 
great resources. We had to import raw 
materials valued at $2,216,000,000 in 1925. 
“About 20 per cent. of this total repre- 
sented commodities under foreign price 
controls of an. official or semiofficial 
character.”’ 

The recent agitation in the case of rubber 
was due to a sharp rise in prices, but the 
writer for the New York bank thinks that 
most of the alarm was unjustified, believ- 
ing that there is “‘no national monopoly 
which the laws of supply and demand 
will not ultimately hold within reasonable 
bounds.”” In-order to maintain a price 
effectively, we are told, 

The country must control most of the 
world’s total production, and must also 
control most of its potential output—the 
production which would be stimulated by 
a high price. Also, the commodity must 
be a necessity, and, therefore, in demand 
whether the price goes up or down. And 
lastly, the domestic consumption must be 
only a small proportion of the foreign 
demand, or else the burden of the high 
price would be borne by the domestic 
consumer who would probably raise con- 
siderable objection. 


FOREIGN MONOPOLIES 


Propor 


~ Commodity 
Rubber 
Coffee 
Chilean Nitrate 
lodin 
Potash 
Sisal 
Silk 
Natural Camphor 


Country Produ 


Great Britain 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Chile 
Chile 
Germany 
Yucatan, 
Japan* 
Japan 


and France 
Mexico 


*The 
abolished, 


government-aided syndicate establish 


(From The Index.) 


| petitor, the two countries continued 


100% A 
80 % 


substitute or an alternative 
| supply: 


* The potash monopoly is absolutem 
was in existence in Germany some twen 
five years before the war. When the / 
tian potash deposits went to France 
the Versailles Treaty, thus creating a 


monopoly under the Franco-Ge 
Potash Agreement of 1924, cont rollin 
production, exports and _ prices. T 
United States consumes comparativ 
little potash. Local sources for potas 
are capable of considerable developmen 
Consumption of foreign potash in 
country has been highly valuable, running 
from 255,000 short tons in 1913, to 194, 00 C 
in 1923, to 187,000 in 1924. 


Rubberis used to prove that extortionate 
prices defeat their own purpose: 


Without doubt, the Stevenson plan 
restricting the exports of rubber from the 
British colonies was a sincere effort to 
establish a reasonable price and save an_ 
industry from disaster. It was not flexible _ 
enough to adjust itself to new conditions, 
and partly as a result of sudden competitive 
buying on the part of the American con-— 
sumer, the price soared from around 30° 
cents to above one dollar a pound. ; ; 

Long before the monopoly reached this 
excess, the results upon British rubber” 
production were marked. In two years 
the British share of the world’s total pro=” 
duction of plantation rubber dropt from 

72 per cent. to 53 per cent. In 1925 
idea automobile users reduced their 
consumption of tires 25 per cent. In 1925 
American rubber factories used 320,320,000 
pounds of reclaimed rubber as compared 
with 179,200,000 pounds in 1924. 

High prices will force the consumer to 


reduce his demand and to seek other 
methods for satisfying it. And _ this 


is the only effective protest which this 
country can make against such foreign 
controls. 


OF RAW MATERIALS 


Proportion 
Consumed in 
Producing 
Country 


Proportion 
Consumed by 
United States 

7% 70% 

5% 55% 
Negligible 50% 
Negligible 20% 

60% 20% 
2% 90% 
9% 80% 

20% 20 % 


Value of 
American 
Consumption 


$500,000,000 
124,000,000 
50,000,000 
1,000,000 
15,000,000 
18,000,000 
300,000,000 
1,500,000 


tion 
ced 


ed in Japan to control silk exports has been 
and there is now no direct control of this character, 


IN NEW YORK 


untry with the establishment and suc- 
nl operation of a market for grain 
res on the New York Produce Ex- 
ve. Before this all grain sales except 
h transactions had been carried on al- 
aost entirely in the Chicago Board of 
‘rade. Fifteen per cent. of the 18,000,000,- 
bushels traded in at Chicago last 
sear are said to have represented New 
ork business. The new grain-marketing 
cilities date from August, and Chairman 
el Hansen of the organizing committee 
ays “‘our newcomer has proven itself full 
f life and shows signs of steady growth.” 
“ertain important facts regarding the new 
uture markets are noted in the monthly 
atter of the National City Bank of New 
‘ork. For imstance, “the new grain 
narket provides for delivery at Buffalo, 
n ideally situated milling and distributing 
enter for the eastern and foreign markets.” 
Yentracts include both domestic wheat 
nd Canadian wheat in bond. ‘At present 
nly wheat futures are being traded in in 
he new market, but eventually as the 
achinery gets well under way corn and 
ther grain futures will be added to the 
sist.’ The New York bank has a word of 
-eassurance for people who assume “that 
Healing in futures is nothing more or less 
han gambling, in that these futures do 
not represent real grain but only contracts 
o deliver grain”: 


The fact that the volume of wheat con- 
racts for future delivery in Chicago in the 
sast five years has averaged nineteen 
vllion bushels a year, or about four times 
he average crop, is held to be prima facie 
ywidence of excessive speculation, to the 
letriment of both the producer and con- 
sumer of agricultural products. It is even 
‘laimed that the commissions and “‘ profits” 
9 all this turnover are at the expense of 
producers or consumers. 

As a matter of fact, it is of no more 
sonsequence that the volume of grain 
futures sold exceeds the total crop than 
that the amount of bank clearings every 
year far exceeds the amount of real cash 
in the country. Grain futures are a con- 
tract to deliver grain and bank checks are 
an order to pay money, but in both cases 
many of the transactions are offsetting 
and cancel each other so that the balance 
to be settled in grain or cash, as the case 
may be, is relatively small. The im- 
portant thing is that each individual con- 
tract be met at maturity, and that a 
broad market exists at all times, not 
simply for commodities needed for im- 
mediate consumption, but for commodities 
m which there may be temporarily a sur- 
plus and which must be carried by some 
me pending their final distribution. The 
utures market performs this function. 
Were it not for this market and the large 
90dy of professional grain dealers who are 
Willing to assume the risks of carrying 
oroducts until they are needed for con- 
sumption, the farmer would be obliged to 
wsume these risks himself or see his 
markets melt away from him under glut 
of the seasonal movement of commodities 
shat occurs in the fall of the year. 


qe YORK becomes @ much greater 
| factor in the grain trade of the 
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—_EISEMAN 


THE RADIO OF AMERICA’S FINEST HOMES 


Ge es 


Now, in Radio, too, Social Prestige 
has been established 


NE AUTOMOBILE—one piano—one 
() organ—stand in the public 
mind as the summit of excellence 
and social recognition. Now, among 
radios, one has reached the same 
eminence. That Radio is the FrEED- 
EISEMANN. It was selected by the 
United States Navy for use on the 
President’s yacht, the Mayflower. 
Today, the blue book of rreep- 
EISEMANN users is the ‘‘Who’s Who”’ 


of each community. 


The amazing advances made in the 
New FREED-EISEMANN sects have 
still further intensified rREED- 
EISEMANN leadership. Think of 
it! These sets offer: complete 


ice 


Model 800—(t/lustrated at right). 
Loop set. No antenna, no 
ground wires. Eight tubes. Four 
stages tuned radio frequency. 
Single control. For the first time 
Hazeltine Neutrodyne and Latour 
inventions combinedin one 
superlative set. List price $385. In 
superb Renaissance cabinet $650. 


See 
= —— 


Model 800—$385. See description 


metal shielding from outside inter- 
ference; single control; steel chassis 
construction for permanence; cab- 
inets of unapproached craftsman- 
ship. All sets can be run from house 
current (alternating) by the use of 
PREED-EISEMANN power units. 

This year, the economies of vast 
production bring FREED-EISEMANN 
quality down to these surprisingly 
low prices: 

Table models beginning at $60 
Beautiful console sets: #95 t0*650 


Prices slightly higher in Canada and 


west of the Rockies 


You may have a free demonstration in your own 
home and convenient terms if desired 


3 


Model C-40*—(cllustrated above). 
6-tube, shielded, single control, 


steel chassis, Price, less* loud 
speaker unit, $150. Table model, 
< $ *Licensed under 


_ CORPORATION _ 
Brooklyn, New York, N. ¥Y. 


ey 
‘. 


ee 
a 
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Finance your — 
future with 


ADAIR 


Guaranteed-Insurable 


62% Bonds 


"Tuery productive years! That is 

the average allotment. During those 
thirty years we must accumulate a fund 
of sound bonds sufficient to maintain 
ourselves in comfort indefinitely—for 
the independence earned by thirty pro- 
ductive years must be financed. For 
this purpose Guaranteed-Insurable 
Bonds are ideal. 


FIRST because Adair Bonds are 
secured by conservative loans on 
income-producing city properties, 
underwritten by one of the oldest 
mortgage investment houses in 
America, and backed by a record 
of over 61 years without loss to 
uny investor. 


SECOND because both the prin- 
cipal and interest of every Adair 
Bond is fully guaranteed by Adair 
Realty & Trust Company in 
writing on the face of the bond. 


THIRD because both principal 
and interest may be insured against 
loss in one of the largest surety 
companies in America, with re- 
sources over $30,000,000. 


FOURTH because Adair Bonds 
yield up to 614%. 


Mail the coupon for our current invest- 
ment offerings, and suggestions whereby 
you may insure your future against worry 
and want. 


ADAIR REALTY 
G TRUST Co. ‘Founded [865 


Surplus and Profits $2,500,000 
Healey Building Packard Building 
ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 
Offices and correspondents in principal cities 
ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc 
New York St. Louis 
270 Madison Avenue Boatmen’s Bank Building 
Ownership identical 


Capital, 


Adair Realty & Trust Co., i 
I Healey Building, Dept. LD-23 

] Atlanta, Ga. 

] Gentlemen:—Please send me without obligation 
| 


your booklet—'*Why Your Real Estate Bonds : 


Should Be Guaranteed.’ 


Name. 


| Address 
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“INVESTMENTS AND FINAN CE 


Continued 


One of the most important of the func- 
tions of a futures market is in connection 
with ‘“‘hedging” operations. Hedging, is 
a device whereby the purchaser of some 
such commodity as wheat or cotton pro- 
tects himself against fluctuations in the 
price of his raw material during the time 
it is in the process of manufacture into 
flour or cloth, as the case may be. It is 
common on many of the commodity mar- 
kets and its importance to the manu- 
facturer can hardly be exaggerated. 

A flour-miller, for example, at the time 
of buying his cash grain at a price which he 
thinks will enable him to make up his 
flour and sell it at a profit, ‘‘hedges”’ this 
purchase by a sale of grain for future 
delivery. If, then, the market for wheat 
declines and he is forced to take a loss on 
his flour he is in a position to offset this 
loss by going into the market and covering 
his short sale of wheat at the lower prices 
then current. Thus the business of flour- 
milling is made much less speculative and 
the miller is enabled to do business on a 
smaller margin, which means the farmer 
gets more for his grain and the consumer 
pays less for his flour. 

The New York contract, based on 
delivery at Buffalo, offers to any hedging 
seller, like the foreign miller, the safest 
possible medium of futures operations, 
while at the same time the shipping differ- 
ential compared with western points places 
him in the position of having sold some- 
thing ata premium which he may subse- 
quently cover in any one of the several 
markets, depending on which affords the 
best opportunity for profit. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC. 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
THE LITERARY DIGEST 
Published weekly at New York, N. Y. 


State of New York } For October 1, 1926 


1912, of 


County of New York 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Wm. Neisel, who 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Secretary of the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, Publishers of THE LITERARY DriGEstT, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption 
required by the Act of August 24, ro12, embodied in 
Section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publishe 7 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are 


Publisher, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Ave, N. Y. City. 
Editor, Wm. S. Woods, 354 ath Ave., New Y ork City. 
Managing Editor, Wm. S. Woods, 354 4th Ave., New York 


City. 
Business Managers, 
Wagnalls Co., 


The Board of Directors of Funk & 

354 4th Ave., New York City. 

2. That the owner is: If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent. or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the name and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of each indi- 
vidual member must be given. 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., 354 4th Ave., New Vork City. 


Cuddihy, Robert J., 354 4th Ave., New York City. 
Cuddihy, Emma F., 354 4th Ave., New York City. 
Funk, Eleanor M., 354 4th Ave., New York City. 
Funk, Wilfred J., 354 4th Ave., New York City. 
Neisel, Clara L., 354 4th Ave., New York City. 

3. That the known bondholde rs, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securi- 
ties are: None. 

4 That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and secu- 
rity holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any othe fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom euch trustee is acting is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 


bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 


stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees hold the stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bonafide owner: and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, association 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 


said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
him 


WILLIAM NEISEL, 


so stated by 


Secretary of FUNK & WaAGNALLS 


Company, Publisher and Owner 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of 
September, 1926, 
[Seal] ROLLO CAMPBELL, 
ate Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 30, 10928.) 


“How tor make 
better 
Christmas Gifts 


F@ the man who enjoys a home workshop, es- 
pecially in the holiday, gift-making season 
LePage’s has just issued two practical and u 
books, called, ‘‘LePage’s Practical Suggestions for 
Home Workshop,’’ and ‘‘LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book 
These books give simple, practical directions 
making strong joints with LePage’s Glue, for coverin; 
up small errors in workmanship with LePage’s ney 
product, LePage’ 
Gesso, and for decora- 
ting finished artic 
ina most pleasing wa? 
with LePage’s Gesso. 
These books will be 
valuable to any home 
workshop craftsman: 
who wants his work — 
to come as near as 
possible to the skill of 
the trained cabinet- — 
maker. Both sent 
upon receipt of 10 


Recipe for making 
LePage’s GESSO 
TO MAKE one cup of. 
LePage’s Gesso, Leg 14 


cups whiting, 
LePage’s Glue, 3 tea- 
spoons linseed oil aod 3 tea- 
spoons varnish. Mix until 


smooth. 
E DAGE’S 

cents, coin or stamps. 

GLU E Mail coupon today. 


LePacr’s Crarr LEAGUE, 
Dept. EE1, Gloucester, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find 10 cents (coin 
or stamps) in payment for LePage’s two new books 
as stated above. Please senda cozy of each to: 


can 


Fi t SS es 
A Universal Inves men Federal Home Mort 


gage Company First 
Mortgage Collateral 
Gold Bonds yield 542% and are guaranteed by 
the National Surety Company. 

These bonds are highly regarded by investors who seek 
safety and assured income. Coupon form; denomina- 
tions $500 and $1,000; maturities 5, 10 and 15 years. 

Inquiries from banks and individuals invite 
R, H. ARNOLD CO., Fiscal Agents 
120 Broadway Established 1895 New York City 


PATENTS Write for our free Guide Books and 
= 


“Record of Invention Blank,”’ 
before disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch and 
description of invention for Inspection and Instructions 


Free. Terms reasonable. Prompt attention. Highest 
References. YICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
759 9TH WASHINGTON, D. Cc, 


Let Cuticura Soap 
Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Youthful 


Sample Soap, Ointment, Taleum free. Address: 
Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. R, Malden, Mass. 


TANDARD DICTIONARY 


superiority quickly becomes plain to 
the man or woman who investigates 


RULES of ETIQUETTE 


By the Supreme Authority 


There never can be ironclad rales of personal 
conduct. But—there are ways of doi ing things 
—at every apie ee of social 
life —that are These ways are 
charmingly s 


and in every 
ynsidered best. 
set forth; in 


THE BLUE BOOK OF SOCIAL USAGE 


ETIQUETTE 


IN SOCIETY IN BUSINESS 
IN POLITICS AT HOME 
By Emily Post 


Emily Post is a shining figure 
society’’ which she so broadly 
defines, and what she says 
customs is backed 
mon and 
authority. 

You will find ‘ ‘Etiquette’ delightful and replete 
with descriptions of those refining mannerisms 
which soften and sweeten modern social life. 


630 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $4, net; full flexible 
leather, gilt edge, $7.50, net. Postage, 18c extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


in that ‘‘best 
and intelligently 
about correct social 
by universal usage and com- 


sense can be accepted as supreme 


FOREIGN 


-eptember 22.—Delayed messages report 
that 200 were killed by the recent 
storm in Encarnacion, Paraguay, 350 
injured, and that the property damage 
zs more than $1,000,000. ; , 


eptember 23.—The committee report 
accepting American reservations to 

_ adherence to the World Court is con- 
eurred in by the conference of delegates 
at Geneva, with the provision that the 
Powers may withdraw their approval of 
the reservations at some later date. 


Gen. Chaing Kai-shek, head of the 
Cantonese troops, is reported to have 
eaptured the City of Nanchang, 300 
miles southwest of Shanghai, while 
Gen. Wu Pei-fu, commander of the 
northern forces, is reported to be losing 
soldiers by desertion to the Cantonese 
commander, 


september 24.—The League of Nations 
Assembly unanimously adopts a reso- 

* lution for the ealling of a general con- 
ference for the reduction of armaments 
before next September. 


Cheo Main-chu, China’s representative in 
the League of Nations Council, and first 
_ delegate to the Assembly, attacks the 
_ British policy in China, and says that 
the Wanhsien incident ‘‘endangers the 
peace of the Far East.” Viscount 
Cecil denies the charge and says that 
the matter is a subject for negotiation 
for peaceful settlement. 


The petition of the Roman Catholic 
Episcopate in Mexico for repeal or 
amendment of the religious clauses of 
the Constitution is rejected by the 
Mexican Chamber of Deputies, 161 to 1. 


September 25.—After adopting a slavery 
convention and approving the project 
to found an Armenian national home 
in the Republic of Erivan, the League 
of Nations Assembly adjourns its 
seventh session, with the prophecy by 
President Ninchitch that the League 
will ‘“‘one day be universal.” 


September 26.—Premier Poincaré of France 
in a speech before the Congress of the 
National Union of War Veterans, warns 
Germany that she must not revive 
the question of Germany’s war guilt if 
normal relations between the two na- 
tions are to be restored by the negotia- 
tions now under way. 


September 27.—Gen. Yang Sen is reported 
to have returned the two British mer- 
chant ships, whose seizure resulted in 
the Wanhsien naval engagement and 
the consequent strained relations be- 
tween Great Britain and China. 


September 28.—Vera Cruz, Mexico, is 
swept by a hurricane, which causes 
some loss of life and property damage 
estimated at $2,500,000. 


Professor Heberlein, of the Netherlands 
Government Medical Service, has dis- 
eovered at Trinil, Central Java, what 
is described as a complete skull of the 
prehistoric, apelike creature, termed 
by some the “missing link” and by 
science Pithecanthropus erectus, says 
an Associated Press dispatch. 


DOMESTIC 


September 22.—Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, 
chief of the Prohibition unit, warns all 
Prohibition administrators that they 
must be total abstainers and that the 
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Costly Machines 
Need Good Oil 


The very life of your sewing machine, 
vacuum cleaner, washing machine or 
other costly electrical appliances, is the 
delicate, swift-running motor. Inferior 
lubricating oil—heavy, straight mineral 
oil or greasy “fish” oil—clogs the action, 
sooner or later lays up your machine for 
repairs, or may even cause its “death 
rattle.’ For economy’s sake, use 


e 
3-in-One 
Prevents Rust- OJILS- Cleans & Polishes 


3-in-One is a combination of oils, scientifically 
compounded to provide just the right “body,” 
or viscosity for adequate lubrication, to flow 
freely, penetrate deeply, stay in the bearings 
and oil perfectly. Never gums. Does not collect 
dirt or lint, but flushes all foreign matter out 
of bearing. Use freely and regularly and save 
repair bills. 


Don’t ask for “machine oil.’? Ask for ‘°3-in- 
One’”’s—and to be sure you get it, look for the Big 

ee eT SEG EEN 
Red “One” onthelabel. Avoid inferior imitations 
and substitutes. 


Sold and recommended by good stores every where 
in l-oz., 3-0z. and 144-pint bottles; and in 3-o0z. 
Handy Oil Cans. For general household use 
cleaning, polishing, preventing rust and tarnish— 
use the economical 4-pint bottle. For oiling, use 
the Handy Oil Can. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130LC. William St. New York, N. Y. 


32 Years of Continuous Service 


Oil the motor of your 
vacuum cleaner with 
3-in-One every time 
you use it. 


OMe 
To.cave washing ma- 
chine repair bills, keep 
oil cup of motor well 
lubricated with 3-in- 


One. 


Don’tneglect the tiny, 
high-speed motor of 
your electric vibrator. 
3-in-One prevents 
wearing friction. 


FREE 


Liberal Sample and Illus. 
trated Dictionary of Uses. 
Request both on a postal, 
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eee os. has an opinion 
| on gas, oil, tires, motor 
and most of us are not 
unwilling to express it. Any 
place, any time, ‘‘automo- 
biles’’ is a satisfactory con: 
versational substitute for “the weather.”’ 

An admirable. human trait, this casual 
voicing of opinion has in reality a very 
decided influence on the sale of auto- 
mobiles and their accessories. 


cars; 


Jtas-very 
often such an expression of like or dislike 
that determines an actual sale. 

We usually find that our judgment 
has been influenced by the opinions of 
others. 

As an automotive dealer you have 
proved again and again that the favorable 
opinion of the right people is the biggest 
thing in your business. 

The right people are those in your 
community who, because they combine 


‘* For speed and wearing quality,’’ 


“* rhe 5 totes 
“Exactly,” 


SAYS Als hos ts 


Your best customers 
have in their homes 
two things: 
“phonewandee Lie 
Literary Digest. 


:. To the 83. 047 Au tomotive 
oa ‘Dealers who read 
f.  Ihe Literary Digest 


sane judgment with a desire 
to keep up with things, have 
a very definite influence in 
determining what others will 
buy. They are not always 
wealthy, and they are not 
always at the top of the social scale. You 
will find them in every walk of life and at 
every income level and the single word 

‘alert?’ best describes them. | 

The alert are keen for many-sided 
information. 


A Tele- 


This accounts for the fact 
that so many of them are to be found 
among the 4,000,000 readers of The 
Digest. 

When manufacturers advertise in The 
Digest, they are merely applying to 
national advertising one of the basic 
principles of selling. They know that 
through its pages they are influencing 
the alert of the country, who in turn 
influence others. 


says the luncheon guest, 


. car is hard 10 beat.’ 


‘for a good all-around car, tt ts 
one of the best on the market to-day.” 


(Acd,) 
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ey defeats” 
a ten-round bout i in 


24.—The St. Louis Cirtinals 
the pennant in the National 
Bias ther defeat the New Bonk: 
6 to 


wo United States Marines and three 
negroes are shot in a clash between 
Beocps and negro residents of the ae 
west section of Miami, Florida. 


otember 25.—The New York Yankees 
win the American League pennant 
when they defeat the St. Louis Browns 
‘twice, 10—2, 10—4. 

: 


aptember 26.—The United States Com- 

_merce Department issues a report show- 

_ing that so far this year, in the sixty-six 
‘largest cities in the country, fatalities 

from automobile accidents have been so 
numerous as to indicate an annual 
death-rate of 18.9 persons per 100,000 
of population, while for the same period 
last year the rate was 17.9 per cent. 


NEW PLANER SAW 


Leaves a Surface of Smoothness 
Hundreds of plants are replacing their novelty saws 
with the new Simonds Planer Saws because the Planer 
Saw leaves a smooth cut at a faster hand feed than is 
obtainable with novelty saws. 

The new Planer Saw can be used for soft or hard wood; 
for ripping, cutting off, or mitering. And it is made with the 
same precision and tempered steel that have distinguished 
Simonds cutting edges for nearly a century. 

Ask your dealer about the new Simonds Planer Saw. Or 
write direct for literature and full information. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 
** The Saw Makers” FITCHBURG, MASS. Established 1832 
Branches and Service Stations in Principal Cities 


Internal revenue collections for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, last, exceeded those 
of the previous year by $251,859,623.95, 
with thirty-eight States reporting in- 
ereases in the payment of income taxes, 
the Treasury Department reports. The 
total collections from all sources in 1926 

were $2,835,999,892.19; for 1925, $2,- 
584,140,268.24. 


The Moderation League, with head- 
quarters in New York City, reports 
that drinking of intoxicants is on the 
inerease and that there were more 
ra for drunkenness in 1925 than in 
1 e 


September 27.—Eight people are killed 
and forty injured when the Seranton flier 


into the Lehigh Valley Limited at a 


of the Jersey Central Railroad crashes 
cross-over at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
September 28.—The United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals at St. Louis directs 
eancelation of the lease of the naval oil- 
reserve lands in Wyoming held by the 


eee ee ee RADIATORS “44 BOILERS 


that the lease was obtained fraudulently 
by Harry F. Sinclair from former Secre- 
tary of the Interior Albert B. Fall. 
The opinion reverses the decision of 
District Judge T. Blake Kennedy, which 
gave possession of 3,000 acres of oil- 
lands to Sinclair and his associates. 


Judge James H. Wilkerson of the United 
States District Court at Chicago orders 


that the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. “Nor wind, nor cold, nor 
Paul railroad system be sold at a rain, nor snow shall check 
minimum price of $122,500,000, on their ample, radiant flow” 
November 22, . . - Leaders in 44 coun- 
tries, because nothing else 

Stepping on Somebody’s Toes.—Dr. so clean, so saving in fuel, 
George A. Gordon recalls a sermon of his in so everlasting! For catalog, 


which he said he ‘‘was inclined to think | write us, Buffalo, N.Y. 
that Christians were sometimes among the 
most foolish people that the Almighty 
aver made.’”’ The mother of the family 
who heard it, in repeating at the dinner 
table “‘this wild utterance of the minister’ | 
was greeted with the outery from her son, | 


2 boy of tender years, ‘‘Mother, dear, that 
was most untactful of Dr. Gordon; there | Our name cast on Boilers and Radiators is your guarantee! 


might have been a Christian in the congre- 
zation!’—The Christian Register. 


vent igaimcneumen AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


‘famous Jackson Barnett case has. turned 
ufter smoldering at the gates of the 
Federal courts for nearly two years. | 
Kansas paper. | 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities U. S., Canada & Europe 


Inflammatory Reading.—The high spot | 


in this issue is what causes fires 


in grocery 
stores.— Trade paper. 


Passing Kind.—Tun Borr—“I passed 


by your place yesterday.” 
Tue Borep—‘‘Thanks, awfully!’—The 
Bystander, 


A Kongo Banquet.—Mrs. Hiram Ham- 


mond has as her dinner Tuesday, Mrs. Ella 


Merritt of Wilmington, Delaware.—Mary- 
land paper. . 


Only Smart Alecs Damaged.—A college 
education never hurt anybody who was 
willing to learn some- 
thing afterward.— Boston 
Transcript. 


Rubbing It In.—The 
meanest man we know 
of is the warden who 
put a tack in the elec- 
trie chair. — Arizona 
Kittykat. 


Indignant Bow- Wows. 
—Many attacks have been 
reported by dogs during 
the last eighteen months. 
— Suburban item in the 
New York Times. 


One of the ‘‘Begats,”’ 
Perhaps. — ‘‘Who was 
Shylock, Aunt Ethel?” 

‘My dear! And you 
go to Sunday-school and 
don’t know that!’’— Life. 


Rough Stuff.—A mili- 
tary expert predicts that 
the next war will be fought by wireless. 
From what we heard the other night, we 
had the impression that it had started.— 
Punch. 


Linguistic Radio.—The independent wire- 
less telegram station here reported 

T ilork, o’cloeck vbgkq vbg vbg vbgkbb. 
—Schenectady paper. 


Domestic Atmosphere.—SERGEANT (an- 
grily)—‘“‘Button up that coat!” 

Marriep Recrurr (absent-mindedly)— 
“Yes, my dear.’’— Answers. 


A Southern Delicacy.—A GrnTLEMAN 
—“How did you enjoy the Mardi Gras in 
New Orleans?” 

ANOTHER CotLece Man—‘‘The best I 
ever ate.”—Colby White Mule. 


Breaking the News.— Miss Delia Foster, 
daughter of Judge and Mrs. Carl Foster, 
North Avenue, will be pleased to know 
that she has now fully recovered from 
an operation for appendicitis.— Bridgeport 
paper. 


Weakened Too Soon.—Iratn Fuar- 
DWELLER—‘‘Look here, Brown, your in- 
fernal loud-speaker kept me up till twelve 
last night!”’ 

WireLess Ftenp—‘‘My dear old cherub, 
you ought to have stuck it for another 
quarter of an hour; we got some great stuff 
from Paris.’”’— The Passing Show. 


Kills Girl and Himself and Withholds 
| Reasons.—Jamestown (N.Y.) paper. 


Couldn’t Stand the Gaff.—‘‘You didn’t 
take a vacation this year, did you?” 

“No, I thought I needed a rest.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Relieving His Feelings.—Fivre-YEAR-OLD 
DavucuTer—‘‘Look at that funny man 
across the road.” 

Moruér (looking in shop window)— 
“What is he doing?” 

“Sitting on the pavement talking to a 
| banana skin.” — T%t- Bits. 


=. 


Wire: ‘It’s no use hiding, dear. 


I can see you!” 


—The Humorist (London). 


Strength in Numbers.—The Kiwanis 
quartet of twenty voices is having splendid 
rehearsals.— Kansas paper. 


Beyond Compare.—‘‘Are mine the only 
lips you ever kissed?”’ 
“Yes, darling, and the nicest.””— T%t- Bits, 


Knew the Price.—‘‘Is this a free trans- 
lation?” asked a customer in a bookshop. 

“No, sir,’”’ replied the clerk; “it will cost. 
you $2.”—Christian Evangelist. 


Anything to Oblige—‘Do let me see 
your engagement ring.” 

“Sorry. I’ve just returned it to Billie: 
but if you’re really keen I can easily make 
it up again.’’-— Punch. 


Hey, You!—The United Restaurant 
Owners Association has chosen “Steward,” 
“Orderman,” ‘Server’? and ‘“Cardman”’ 
as the winning names in the contest to 
secure a substitute for the term ‘Waiter.’ 
Most of us will continue to hold out, how- 
ever, for the following: 

*Looie.”’ 

AUB Oi ke che 

“Chief.”’ 

“Fallen Arches.” 

“‘Man o’ War.” 

Still the very best way to get instant 
service is to call, ‘Oscar, can you break a 
| fifty?”’—H. I. Phillips, in the New York 


‘Sun. 


“4 


Keeping Mum.—Rich Restaurant Owner | 


The Wrecking Crew.—The car 
brought to a local garage for repairs 
was badly damaged.— Texas paper. 


Knees are Trumps.—‘‘Frankness is the 
modern girl’s long suit,”’ says an exchange. 


Apparently it’s the only long suit she has.— 


Boston Transcript. 


Unnatural Effort—‘‘Marge makes 
sick.” 

“Me, too. She tries so hard to 
feminine.’’— Red Cat. 


No Mercy for Him.—The President of 
the U. S. serves a four-year term, but gets” 
nothing off for good be-— 
havior. — Pennsylvania 


Punch Bowl. 


Coming Down to Brass 


sow: pig, two Es three 
months old.—Sowth Caro- 
lina Market Bulletin. 


Spreading Out the Joy. 
—It’s quite a problem 
among some of oyr prom- 
inent loafers these days 
to make both week-ends 
meet.—Kansas City Star. 


A Weak Brother.— 
“Look at that pall-bearer. 
His knees are giving 
way.” 

“Yes, he never could 
hold his bier.””— VooDoo. 


Always on the Job—A 
little shine on her nose 
| now worries daughter almost as much as a 
| lot of dust on the furniture used to worry 
her mother.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

1 a 

Police!—Amateurs will again meet pro- 
fessionals when George Johnston and Jim 
| Kennedy will slay Phil Hessler and 
Clarence Clark.—Oklahoma paper. 


| Same Old Gibberish.—‘‘Anything seem 
homelike in Russia?’ 

“Only the brakeman ealling stations in 
Russian.”’— Louisville Courier-Journal. 


One-Half of One Per Cent?—Grapes are 
; said to be a large crop this year, and per- 
haps, if they are plentiful enough, some of 
them may be made into jelly. — Pittsburgh 
Chronicle Telegraph. 


A Monopolist.—A little fellow left in 
charge of his tiny brother called out, 
‘““Mother, won’t you please speak to baby? 
| He’s sitting on the flypaper and there’s a 
| lot of flies waiting to get on.”—The Open 
| Road. 


Profanity by Command.— Washington. 
|—(AP)—The Navy Department  an- 
| nounced late Thursday that Midshipman 
| Karl Blair Zirkle of Kansas, who declined 
| to accept his commission recently, has 
| changed his mind, and Secretary Wilbur 
has directed the superintendent of the 
| Naval Academy at Annapolis to swear.— 
| Milwaukee paper. 
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Tacks.—One Hawaiian © 
guitar to exchange for ; 


— - 
re 
P Mer 
ee 


as arbiter. 


‘will please bear in mind that no notice 
e taken of anonymous communications. 


an, Americanisms.—"E. T.,’’ Okeene 
A recent mear given to’ the word 

an is ‘‘ The English language as used in the 
i States: sometimes humorously.’ But 
words and phrases are known as American- 
An Americanism is, ‘“A word or phrase 
ar to the people of the United States, or to 
of them; also, a peculiar sense in which an 
word or phrase is used in the United 


ican 
a ay. 


iglish families, T 
e pale of English influence, For effective protection against 
lish customs; this \ fire, lightning, and weather 


use metal roofs. 


Our booklet, ** Copper, its E fect 
upon Steel for Roofing Tin” 
will interest you. 


ch 
nsideration of Parliament. In 1465 an act was 


ssed which directed that every Irishman should 


ke an English surname of a town, as Chester, : C, \ 
a color, as Black or White, of an art or science, Op PE R Stee 

Smith, or of an office, as Butler. 
The English got some of their surnames from the 


ades or professions which were followed as, ee 
asons, Carpenters, Bakers, Butchers, Braziers, 

onmongers, Butlers, and Taverners. The English 

utler may be derived from the Anglo-French = 

utler, which literally means “‘bottle-keeper 7.08 

yottle-maker,’’ from the Middle English boteler, 

5m the French boutillier or bouteiller, through the 
id French boutelle, a bottle, from the Low or Late e ° 
a, bits 0 vowel ust-resisting Copper Steel 
cute.—‘‘J.S.,"” Hot Springs, Ark.—Possibly the ; 

mannequin —“L. B.,”” Newark, N. J.—The eets 

ord mannequin is a French word used to desig- 


ofinition that you may have had in mind. was of | 
ate “‘a woman who works in a costumer’s and 
ears new costumes so as to display them for AN D RO OFI 
The French word was derived from the TES 


.e word coot which is sometimes spelled cute, and 
some parts of England and Scotland is used to 

ale.”” as derived from: 

fiddle Dutch manneken, which is a diminutive of 


fer to the ankle-joint of man. _We have never 
The English form of the word is manikin. combine old-fashioned goodness and merit ath modern 


en the word cute used in the sense of bowlegged. 


a O.,’’ Chicago, Iil—This word 
ssignates the hard wheat from the flour of which 
\acaroni is made. 


:an. 
> s— "J. KR, P. W.,”S t, Va.— aye : : 
ee a cagercnsee methods of production. Standardize on Keystone quality 


“his phrase is rendered differently according to 


-s form and the meaning intended. ‘‘Tobe Pand | ° qe . k 
yi'is to be, of prime quality. "To mind one’s | for roofing, siding, cornices, skylights, spouting, gutters 
*s and Q’s” is to be careful or particular as to | 2 ’ ? wae . ’ 
eae a ceevene me Poe SO. 2 tanks, flumes, stoves, ranges, metal lath, building con- 
sareful of one’s language. i : 
Of the origin of these nothing is known. Dr. truc 
oe ie Sn abviods uadextion whe dt s pees repairs and replacements—and all uses where 
eulty which a chi eginning to read has in dis- 
inguishing the a ig Sg ane of Dabe 1g | resistance to rust is an important factor. 
» 602 » use of, ‘‘ Now ou art in thy pee ana : a 
ue,” pee sneaning the coat so called, as pea-coat Keystone Copper Steel—steel alloyed with copper—is the established means of as- 
or a seaman’s jacket, rend ote far, gene hair. eee eet maximum protection against damage and loss from rust and corro- 
Dr. William 8. alsh in his ‘‘ Handbook 0 ion. Seaentie ‘ 
_iterary Curiosities” says that ‘‘to mind your P’s eet Pallyere ne peeders Gemend for nua FEnISEOS sheet metal, obtainable at 
a reasonable cost. It’s time to standardize on Keystone Copper Steel for the bene- 


nd Q’s”’ is generally believed to have arisen from 


former practise of innkeepers who scored up fit of yourself and the added permanence to your buildings of every type—residential, 


iainst customers the amount of beer which they : commercial or industrial. 
-onsumed but for which they had not paid—P 4 
tanding for ‘‘pint,”’ and Q 4 Rye Actual time and weather tests, and practical service tests of every character, have 
: De ee ee emmere tho ie ign BEOr ig ros Key age a over every other iron or steel sheet on the market 
a ee ys im Roman type proved stumbling- | to-day. Sold by leading metal merchants. Used by particular roofers and sheet 
jlocks to the printer’s apprentice. : metal contractors. For the evidence of Keystone excellence, write for descriptive 
It is possible that the expression arose in court literature showing the results of interesting and conclusive out-in-the-weather tests. 


ireles, was adopted therefrom, and was variously 
upplied by the people. In the reign of Louis XIV., 
on wigs of enormous bulk were worn, and court- | bs 
ers and others were required to make deep obei- Sheet Nill “Products 


sance at all kinds of ceremonies, with a very low 


in eMill Products 


inclination of the body, sometimes in doing this Black Sheets for all purposes, Apollo and American Coke and American Charcoal Bright 
the foot slipped and the wig tipped over. There- Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel Galvanized Tin Plates, Taggers Tin, American Old Style 
fore, the Master of Ceremonies invariably admon- Sheets, Culvert, Flume and Tank Stock, Formed © fs ya and Mesertesn Numethodd Roofing Terns 
ished those about to be called upon to make | Roofing and Siding Products, Special Sheets Pw Plates, MF Roofing Tin Plates, Fire Door 
obeisance ‘to mind their P’s (French pieds, feet) for Stamping, Full Finished Sheets, Auto- Stock, Black Plate for all purposes; Enamel- 
and Q's (queues, pigtails, otherwise wigs).” mobile Sheets, Electrical Sheets, Stove and ling and Japanning Stock, Stove Pipe: Stock, 

Range Sheets, Barrel and Keg Stock, Etc. and Elbow Stock, Special Stamping Stock, Etc. 


valorization.—‘‘J. A. H.,” Mankato, Minn.— 


This word is defined as ‘1. Tho fixing or mainte- 
mance of a price for any aie of greet apap , . 
especially one in which the cost of production 
> 2. Fiscal government support, as of merican ee an In a e ompatly 


eee ae ak De ere to ante 

4 commodity, with regulations for its sale, So as Si . easy 2 
provide for ‘48 continued production. Specifically General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

the buying of a commodity by a government from : ate A DIsTRICT SALES OFFICES =——= pee ts 

its citizens at a price sufficient to repay the cost of Chicago Cincinnatl Denver Detroit New Orleans ; Ne 54 rk Philadelphia Pittsburgi St. Lo is 
production, and to warrant its continued produc- eee de Seinen Stk vas Sruny Pronwers Co. New York Chy gh . Louis 
tion where, if the commodity were placed in open Pacific Coast Represe es: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS CO , San Fran sent . Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 


market, the price commanded would be such as to 
result in a severe loss to the producers. Applied 
especially to the Brazilian .coffee-growing in- 
dustry.” 


84 — The Uiterary Digest ees aioe 9, 1926 


few of the many 
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ANN different Se et ee 
= Ae ceipts issue y Na- 
. ents = “tt ee tional Cash Registers. 
z ye 7 = 
\ ~ aS SaaS 
\ oa 


MERCHANTS today realize the importance of 
giving a National Cash Register receipt with 
every transaction. The receipt benefits and 
protects the customer, the clerk and_ the 
merchant alike. 


It assures the customer correct change, 
credit for payments on account, accurate bills 
and proof of purchase when returning goods. 
{t protects the clerk from others’ errors, from 
misunderstandings and arguments and from 
making mistakes himself. No matter whether 
the transaction is cash, charge, C. O. D., -or 
part payment, the merchant is as certain of 
receiving his money as the customer is of 


| 
getting his goods. The National Cash Register 
line includes receipt-printing machines for 
every type and size of business. They issue” 
receipts, charge slips, paid-out vouchers and 
recelvcs-anaeeennl records in every desired 
form. q 


Low prices, liberal allowances and easy terms 
place them within the reach of every mer- 
chant. Complete information may be obtained, 


without obligation, from any National Casi 
Register office, 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. : 


There is a receipt-printing National Cash Register for every line of business 


Nationals 


are priced from $75 up in the United States 


National Cash Registers 


